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UCK did not read the newspapers, or he would have 
known that trouble was brewing, not alone for him- 
self but for every tidewater dog, strong of muscle and 

with warm, long hair, from Puget Sound to San Diego. 
Because men, groping in the Arctic darkness, had found a 
yellow metal, and because steamship and transportation 
companies were booming the find, thousands of men were 
rushing into the Northland. These men wanted dogs, and 
the dogs they wanted were heavy dogs, strong of muscle and 
with warm, long hair. 

Buck lived at a big house in the sun-kissed Santa Clara 
Valley; Judge Miller’s place, it was called. It stood back 
from the road, half-hidden among the trees, through which 
glimpses could be caught of the great cool veranda that ran 
around its four sides. The house was approached by graveled 
driveways which wound about through wide-spreading lawns 
and under the interlacing boughs of tall poplars. At the rear 
things were on even a more spacious scale than at the front. 
There were great stables, where a dozen grooms and boys 
held forth, rows of vine-clad servants’ cottages, an endless 
and orderly array of outhouses, long grape arbors, green pas- 
tures, orchards and berry patches. Then there was the 
pumping plant for the artesian well, and the big cement tank 
where Judge Miller’s boys took their morning plunge and kept 
cool in the hot afternoons. And over this great demesne 
Buck ruled. Here he was born, and here he had lived the 
four years of his life. It was true, there were other dogs. 
There could not but be other dogs on so vast a place, but they 
did not count. They came and went, resided in the populous 
kennels, or lived obscurely in the recesses of the house after 
the fashion of Toots, the Japanese pug, or Ysabel, the Mexican 
hairless —strange creatures that rarely put nose out of doors 
or set foot to ground. On the other hand, there were the fox 
terriers, a score of them at least, who yelped fearful promises 
at Toots and Ysabel looking out of the windows and protected 
by a legion of housemaids armed with brooms and mops. 

But Buck was neither house-dog nor kennel-dog. The whole 
realm was his. He plunged into the swimming tank or went 
hunting with the Judge’s sons; he escorted Mollie and Alice, 
the Judge’s daughters, on long twilight or early morning 
rambles; on wintry nights he lay at the Judge's feet before 
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**Old longings nomadic leap, 
Chafing at custom’s chain; 
Again from its brumal sleep 
Wakens the ferine strain.” 


I—Into the Primitive 


the roaring library fire; he carried the Judge’s grandsons on 
his back or rolled them in the grass, and guarded their foot- 
steps through wild adventures down to the fountain in the 
stable yard, and even beyond, where the paddocks were and 
the berry patches. Among the terriers he stalked imperi- 
ously, and Toots and Ysabel he utterly ignored, for he was 
King, king over all creeping, crawling, flying things of Judge 
Miller’s place, humans included. 

His father, Elmo, a huge St. Bernard, had been the Judge’s 
inseparable companion, and Buck bade fair to follow in the 
way of his father. He was not so large—he weighed only 
one hundred and forty pounds—for his mother, Shep, had 
been a Scotch shepherd dog. Nevertheless, one hundred and 
forty pounds, to which was added the dignity that comes of 
good living and universal respect, enabled him to carry him- 
self in right royal fashion. During the four years since his 
puppyhood he had lived the life of a sated aristocrat; he had 
a fine pride in himself, was even a trifle egotistical, just as 
country gentlemen sometimes become because of their insular 
situation. But he had saved himself by not becoming a mere 
pampered house-dog. Hunting and kindred outdoor delights 
had kept down the fat and' hardened his muscles; and like 
the cold-tubbing races, the love of water had been to him a 
tonic and a health-preserver. 

And this was the manner of dog Buck was in the fall of 
1897, when the Klondike Rush sprang up and dragged men 
from all the world into the frozen North. But Buck did not 
read the newspapers, and he did not know that Manuel, one 
of the gardener’s helpers, was an undesirable acquaintance. 
Manuel had one besetting sin. He loved to play Chinese 
lottery. Also, in his gambling, he had one besetting weak- 
ness: faith ina system, and this made his damnation certain. 
For to play a system requires money, whereas the wages of a 
gardener’s helper do not lap over the needs of a wife and 
numerous progeny. 

The Judge was at a meeting of the Raisin 
Association and the boys were busy organizing an athletic 
club on the memorable night of Manuel’s treachery. No one 
saw him and Buck go off through the orchard on what Buck 
imagined was merely a stroll. And with the exception of a 
solitary man, no one saw them arrive at the little flag station 
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This man talked with Manuel, and 


known as College Park. 
money chinked between them. 

‘*You might wrap up the goods before you deliver ’m,’’ 
the stranger said gruffly, and Manuel doubled a piece of stout 
rope around Buck’s neck under the collar 

‘* Twist it, an’ you’ll choke ’m plentee,’’ 
the stranger grunted a ready affirmative. 

Buck had accepted the rope with quiet dignity. To be 
sure, it was an unwonted performance, but he had learned to 


said Manuel, and 


trust in men he knew and to give them credit for a wisdom 
that outreached his own. But when the ends of the rope were 
placed in the stranger’s hands he growled menacingly. He 
merely intimated his displeasure, in his pride believing 
that to intimate 
rope tightened around his neck, shutting off his breath. In 
quick rage he sprang at the man, who met him half-way, 
grappled him close by the throat, and with a deft twist threw 
him over on his back. Then the rope tightened mercilessly, 
while Buck struggled in a fury, his tongue lolling out of his 
mouth and his great chest panting futilely. Never in all his 
life had he been so vilely treated, and never in all his life had 
he been so angry. But his strength ebbed, his eyes glazed, 
and he knew nothing when the train was flagged and the two 
men threw him into the baggage car. 

The next he knew he was dimly aware that his tongue was 
hurting and that he was being jolted along in some kind of a 
conveyance. The hoarse shriek of a locomotive, whistling a 
crossing, told him where he was. He had traveled too often 
with the Judge not to know the sensation of riding in a bag- 
gage car. He opened his eyes, and into them came the 
unbridled anger of a kidnaped king. The man sprang for 
his throat, but Buck was too quick for him. His jaws closed 
on the hand, nor did they relax till his senses were choked 
out of him once more. 

‘“ Yep; has fits,’’ the man said, hiding his mangled hand 
from the baggageman, who had been attracted by the sounds 
of struggle. ‘‘ I’m takin’ ’m up for the boss to ’Frisco. A 
crack dog-doctor there thinks he can cure ’em.”’ 

Concerning that night’s ride the man spoke most eloquently 
for himself in a little shed back of a saloon on the San 
Francisco water front. 


was to command. But to his surprise the 
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‘* All I get is fifty for it,’? he grumbled. ‘‘ An’ I wouldn’t 
do it over for a thousand, cold cash.’’ 

His hand was wrapped in a bloody handkerchief, and the 
right trouser-leg was ripped from knee to ankle. 

‘“How much did the other mug get?’’ the saloonkeeper 
demanded. 

‘* A hundred,’’ was thereply. ‘‘ Wouldn’t take a sou less, 
so help me.’’ 

‘* That makes a hundred and fifty,’’ the saloonkeeper cal- 
culated; ‘‘ and he’s worth it, or I’m a squarehead.’”’ 

The kidnaper undid the bloody wrappings and looked at 
his lacerated hand. ‘‘ If I don’t get the hydrophoby——”’ 

‘‘It’ll be because you was born to hang,’’ laughed the 
saloonkeeper. ‘‘ Here, lend me a hand before you pull your 
freight,’’ he added. 

Dazed, suffering intolerable pain from throat and tongue, 
with the life half throttled out of him, Buck attempted to face 
his tormentors. But he was thrown down and choked repeat- 
edly, till they succeeded in filing the heavy brass collar from 
off his neck. Then the rope was removed and he was flung 


into a cagelike crate. There he lay for the remainder of the ° 


weary night, nursing his wrath and wounded pride. He could 
not understand what it all meant. What did they want with 
him, these strange men? Why were they keeping him pent 
up in this narrow crate? He did not know why, but he felt 
oppressed by the vague sense of impending calamity. Several 
times during the night he sprang to his feet when the shed- 
door rattled open, expecting to see the Judge, or the boys at 
least. But each time it was the bulging face of the saloon- 
keeper that peered in at him by the sickly light of a tallow 
candle. And each time the joyful bark that trembled in 
Buck’s throat was twisted into a savage growl. 

But the saloonkeeper let him alone, and in the morning 
four men entered and picked upthecrate. More tormentors, 
Buck decided, for they were evil-looking creatures, ragged 
and unkempt; and he stormed and raged at them through the 
bars. They only laughed and poked sticks at him, which he 
promptly assailed with his teeth till he realized that that was 
what they wanted. Whereupon he lay down sullenly and 
allowed the crate to be lifted into a wagon. Then he, and 
the crate in which he was imprisoned, began a passage through 
many hands. Clerks in the express office took charge of him; 
he was carted about in another wagon; a truck carried him, 
with an assortment of boxes and parcels, upon a ferry steamer ; 
he was trucked off the steamer into a great railway depot; 
and finally he was deposited in an express car. 

Fortwo days and nights this express car was dragged along 
at the tail of shrieking locomotives. And for two days and 
nights Buck neither ate nor drank. In his anger he had met 
the first advances of the express messengers with growls, and 
they had retaliated by teasing him. When he flung himself 
against the bars, quivering and frothing, they laughed at him 
and taunted him. They growled and barked like detestable 
dogs, mewed, and flapped their arms and crowed. It was all 
very silly, he knew, but therefore the more outrage to his 
dignity, and his anger waxed and waxed. He did not mind 
ihe hunger so much, but the lack of water caused him stvere 
suffering and fanned his wrath tofever-pitch. For that.mat- 
ter, high-strung and finely sensitive, the ill-treatment had 
flung him into a fever, which was fed by the inflammation of 
his parched and swollen throat and tongue. 

He was glad for one thing: the rope was off his neck. 
That had given them an unfair advantage; but now that it 
was off he would show them. They should never get another 
rope around his neck. Upon that he was resolved. For two 
days and nights he neither ate nor drank, and during those 
two days and nights of torment 
he accumulated a fund of wrath 
that beded ill for whomever first 
fell foulof him. His eyes turned 
bloodshot; he became metamor- 
phosed into a raging fiend. So 
changed was he that the Judge 
himself would not have recog- 
nized him; while the express 
messengers breathed with relief 
when they bundled him off the 
train at Seattle. 

Four men gingerly carried the 
crate from the wagon into a small, 
high-walled back yard. A stout 
man with a red sweater that sagged 
generously at the neck came out 
and signed the book for the driver. 

That was the man, Buck divined, 
the next tormentor, and he hurled 
himself savagely against the bars. 
The man smiled grimly, and 
brought a hatchet and a club. ba So 

“You ain’t going to take him , 
out now?’”’ the driver asked. \ 

‘* Sure,’’ the man replied, driv- 
ing the hatchet into the crate. 

There was an instantaneous 
scattering of the four men who 
had carried it in, and from safe @ 
perches on the wall they pre- 
pared to watch the performance. 
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Buck rushed at the splintering wood, 
sinking his teeth into it, surging and 
wrestling with it. Wherever the hatchet 
fell on the outside he was there on the 
inside, snarling and growling, as furi- 
ously anxious to get out as the man in 
the red sweater was calmly intent on 
getting him out. 

‘* Now, you red-eyed devil,’’ he said, 
when he had made an opening sufficient 
for the passage of Buck’s body. At the 
same time he dropped the hatchet and 
shifted the club to his right hand. 

And Buck was truly a red-eyed devil 
as he drew himself together for the 
spring, hair bristling, mouth foaming, 
and a mad glitter in his bloodshot eyes. 
Straight at the man he launched his one 
hundred and forty pounds of fury, sur- 
charged with the pent passion of two 
days and nights. In midair, just as his 
jaws were about to close on the man, he 
received a shock that checked his body 
and brought his teeth together with an 
agonizing clip. He whirled over, fetch- 
ing the ground on his back and side; he 
had never been struck by a club in his 
life and did not understand. With a 
snarl that was part bark and more 
scream, he was on his feet and launched 
into the air again. And again the shock came and he was 
brought crushingly to the ground. This time he knew it was 
the club, but his madness knew no caution. A dozen times 
he charged, and as often the club broke the charge and 
smashed him down. 

Following upon a particularly fierce blow he crawled to 
his feet, too dazed to rush. He staggered limply about, the 
blood flowing from nose and mouth and ears, his beautiful 
coat sprayed and flecked with bloody slaver. Then the man 
advanced and deliberately dealt him a frightful blow on the 
nose. All the pain he had endured was as nothing compared 
with the exquisite agony of this. With aroar that was almost 
lionlike in its ferocity he again hurled himself at the man. 
But the man, shifting the club from right to left, coolly caught 
him by the under jaw, at the same time wrenching downward 
and backward. Buck described a complete circle in the air, 
and half of another, then crashed to the ground on his head 
and chest. 

For the last time he rushed. The man struck the shrewd 
blow he had purposely withheld for so long, and Buck 
crumpled up and went down, knocked utterly senseless. 

“* He’s no slouch at dog-breakin’, that’s wot I say,’’ one of 
the men on the wall cried enthusiastically. 

‘*’Druther break cayuses any day, and twice on Sundays,”’ 
was the reply of the driver as he climbed on to the wagon and 
started the horses. 

Buck’s senses came back to him, but not his strength. He 
lay where he had fallen, and from there he watched the man 
in the red sweater. 

“** Answers to the name of Buck,’ ’’ the man soliloquized, 
quoting from the saloonkeeper’s letter, which had announced 
the consignment of the crate and contents. ‘‘ Well, Buck, my 
boy,’’ he went on in a genial voice, ‘‘ we’ve had our little 
ruction, and the best thing we can do is to let it go at that. 
You've learned your place, and I know mine. Beagood dog 
and all’ll go well and the goose hang high. Bea bad dog 

: and I’ll whale the stuffin’ outer yer. 
Understand?”’ 

As he spoke he fearlessly patted the 
head he had so mercilessly pounded, 
and though Buck’s hair involuntarily 
bristled at the touch he endured it 
without protest. When the man 
brought him water he drank eagerly, 
and later bolted a generous meal of 
raw meat, chunk by chunk, from the 
man’s hand. 

He was beaten (he knew that); but 
he was not broken. He saw, once for 
all, that he stood no chance against a 
man with a club. He had learned 
the lesson, and in all his after life he 
never forgot it. That club was a 
revelation. It was his introduction to 
the reign of primitive law, and he met 
the introduction half-way. The facts 
of life took on a fiercer aspect; and 
though he faced that aspect uncowed, 
he faced it with all the latent cunning 
of his nature aroused. As the days 
went by other dogs came, in crates 
and at the ends of ropes, some docilely 
and some raging and roaring as he 
had come; and one and all, he watched 
them pass under the dominion of the 
man in the red sweater. Again and 
again, as he looked at each brutal per- 
formance, the lesson was driven home 
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to Buck: a man with a club was a law- 
giver, a master to be obeyed, though 
not necessarily conciliated. Of this 
last Buck was never guilty, though 
he did see beaten dogs that fawned 
upon the man and wagged their tails 
and licked hishand. Also, he saw one 
dog that would neither be conciliated 
nor obey finally killed in the struggle 
for mastery. 

Now and again men came, strangers, 
who talked excitedly, wheedlingly, and 
in all kinds of fashions to the man in 
the red sweater. And at such times 
that money passed between them the 
strangers took one or more of the dogs 
away with them. Buck wondered 
where they went, for they never came 
back; but the fear of the future was 
strong upon him, and he was glad, 
each time, when he was not selected. 

Yet his time came, in the end, in the 
form of a little weazened man who spat 
broken English and many strange and 
uncouth exclamations which Buck could 
a not understand. 

@ “*Sacrédam!’’ he cried, when his 
eyes lit upon Buck, ‘‘ Dat one dam 
bully dog! Eh? How moch?’’ 

‘Three hundred, and a present at 
that,’’ was the prompt reply of the man.in the red sweater. 

‘‘ And seein’ it’s government money, you ain’t got no kick 

coming, eh, Perrault?’’ 

Perrault grinned. Considering that the price of dogs had 
been boomed skyward by the unwonted demand, it was 
not an unfair sum for so fine an animal, The Canadian 
Government would be no loser, nor would its dispatches travel 
the slower. 

Perrault knew dogs, and when he looked at Buck he knew 
that he was one in a thousand ‘* One in ten t’ousand,”’ 
he commented meutally. 

Buck saw money pass between them, and was not surprised 
when Curly, a good-natured Newfoundland, and he were led 
away by the little weazened man. That was the last he saw 
of the man in the red sweater, and as Curly and he looked at 
receding Seattle from the deck of the Narwhal, it was the last 
he saw of the warm Southland. Curly and he were taken 
below by Perrault and turned over to a black-faced giant 
called Francois. Perrault was a French-Canadian, and 
swarthy; but Francois was a French-Canadian half-breed, and 
twice as swarthy. They were a new kind of men to Buck (of 
which he was destined to see many more), and though he 
developed no affection for them, he none the less grew hon- 
estly torespect them. He speedily learned that Perrault and 
Francois were fair men, calm and impartial in administering 
justice, and too wise in the way of dogs to be ever fooled by 
dogs. : 

In the ’tween decks of the Narwhal, Buck and Curly joined 
two other dogs. One of them was a big, srow-white fellow 
from Spitzbergen who had been brought away by a whaling 
captain, and who had later accompanied a Geological 
Survey into the Barrens. He was friendly, in a treacherous 
sort of way, smiling into one’s face the while he meditated 
some underhand trick; as, for instance, when he stole from 
Buck’s food at the first meal. - As Buck sprang to punish him 
the lash of Francois’ whip sang through the air, reaching the 
culprit first; and nothing remained to Buck but to recover the 
bone. 

That was fair of Francois, he decided, and the half-breed 
began his rise in Buck’s estimation. 

The other dog made no advances nor received any; also, 
he did not attempt to steal from the newcomers. He was a 
gloomy, morose fellow, and he showed Curly plainly that all 
he desired was to be left alone, and further, that there would 
be trouble if he were not left alone. Dave, he was called, and 
he ate and slept or yawned between times, and took interest 
in nothing, not even when the Narwhal crossed Queen 
Charlotte Sound and rolled and pitched and bucked like a 
thing possessed. When Buck and Curly grew excited, half 
wild with fear, he raised his head as though annoyed, favored 
them with an incurious glance, yawned, and went to sleep 
again. 

Day and night the ship throbbed to the tireless pulse of the 
propeller, and though one day was very like another it was 
apparent to Buck that the weather was steadily growing colder. 
At last, one morning the propeller was quiet and the Narwhal 
was pervaded with an atmosphere of excitement. He felt it, 
as did the other dogs, and knew that a change was at hand. 
Francois leashed them and brought them on deck. At the 
first step upon the cold surface Buck’s feet sank into a white 
mushy something very like mud. He sprang back with a 
snort. More of this white stuff was falling through the air. 
He shook himself, but more of it fell upon him. He sniffed 
it curiously, then licked some up on his tongue. It bit like 
fire, and the next instant was gone. This puzzled him. He 
tried it again with the same result. The onlookers laughed 
uproariously, and he felt ashamed, he knew not why. Itwas 
his first snow. 
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II—The Law of Cluband Fang 


UCK’S first day on the Dyea beach was like a nightmare. 
B Every hour was filled with shock and surprise. He had 
been suddenly jerked from the heart of civilization and 
flung into the heart of things primordial. No lazy, sun-kissed 
life was this, with nothing to do but loaf and be bored. Here 
was neither peace, nor rest, nor a moment’s safety. All was 
confusion and action, and every moment life and limb were 
in peril. There was imperative need to be constantly alert, 
for these dogs and men were not town dogs and men. They 
were savages, all of them, who knew no law but the law of 
club and fang. 

He had never seen dogs fight as these wolfish creatures 
fought, and his first experience taught him an unforgetable 
lesson. It istrue, it was a vicarious experience, else he would 
not have lived to profit by it. Curly was the victim. They 
were camped near the log store, where she in her friendly 
way made advances to a husky-dog the size of a full-grown 
wolf, though not half so large asshe. There was no warning, 
only a leap in like a flash, a metallic clip of 
teeth, a leap out equally swift, and Curly’s 
face was ripped open from eye to jaw. 

It was the wolf manner of fighting, to 
strike and leap away; but there was more 
to it than this. Thirty or forty huskies ran 
to the spot and surrounded the combatants 
in an intent and silent circle. Buck did 
not comprehend that silent intentness, nor 
the eager way with which they were licking 
their chops. Curly rushed her antagonist, 
who struck again and leaped aside. He 
met her next rush with his chest, in a pecul- 
iar fashion that tumbled her off her feet. 
She never regained them. This was for 
what the onlooking huskies had waited. 
They closed in upon her, snarling and yelp- 
ing, and she was buried beneath the bris- 
tling mass of bodies. 

So sudden was it and so unexpected that 
Buck was taken aback. He saw Spitz run 
out his scarlet tongue in a way he had of 
laughing; and he saw Francois, swinging 
an ax, spring into the mess of dogs. Three 
men with clubs were helping him to scatter 
them. It did not take long. Two minutes 
from the time Curly went down the last of 
her assailants were clubbed off. But she 
lay there limp and lifeless in the bloody, 
trampled snow, almost torn to pieces, the 
swarthy half-breed standing over her and 
cursing horribly. The scene often came 
back to Buck to trouble him in his sleep. 
So that was the way. No fair play. Once 
down, that was the end of you. Well, he 
would see to it that he never went down. 
Spitz ran out his tongue and laughed again, 
and from that moment Buck hated him 
with a bitter and deathless hatred. 

Before he had recovered from the shock 
caused by the tragic passing of Curly he 
received another shock. Francois fastened 
on him an arrangement of straps and 
buckles. It was a harness, such as he had 
seen the grooms put on the horses at home. 
And as he had seen horses work, so he was 
set to work, hauling Francois on a sled to 
the forest that fringed the valley, and return- 
ing with a load of firewood. Though his 
dignity was sorely hurt by thus being made 
a draft animal, he was too wise to rebel. 
He buckled down with a will and did his 
best, though it was all new and strange. 
Francois was stern, demanding instant obe- 
dience, and by virtue of his whip receiving 
instant obedience; while Dave, who was an 
experienced wheeler, nipped Buck’s hindquarters whenever 
he was in error. Spitz was the leader, likewise experienced, 
and though he could not always get at Buck, he growled 
sharp reproof now and again, or cunningly threw his weight 
in the traces to jerk Buck into the way he should go. Buck 
learned easily, and under the combined tuition of his two 
mates and Francois made remarkable progress. Ere they 
returned to camp he knew enough to stop at “‘ ho!’’ to go 
ahead at ‘‘mush!’’ to swing wide on the bends, and to 
keep clear of the wheeler when the loaded sled shot down-hill 
at their heels. 

‘* T’ree vair’ good dogs,’’ Francois told Perrault. ‘‘ Dat 
Buck, heem pool lak h—1. I tich heem queek as anyt’ing.”’ 

By afternoon, Perrault, who was in a hurry tobe on the trail 
with his dispatches, returned with two more dogs. ‘‘ Billee’’ 
and ‘‘ Jo,’’ he called them, two brothers, and true huskies 
both. Sons of the one mother though they were, they were as 
different as day and night. Billee’s one fault was his excess- 
ive good nature, whereas Jo was the very opposite, sour and 
introspective, with a perpetual snarl and a malignant eye. 
Buck received them in comradely fashion; Dave ignored 
them; while Spitz proceeded to thrash first one and then the 


other. Billee wagged his tail appeasingly, turned to run when 
he saw that appeasement was of no avail, and cried (still 
appeasingly) when Spitz’s sharp teeth scored his flank. But 
no matter how Spitz circled, Jo whirled around on his heels 
to face him, mane bristling, ears laid back, lips writhing and 
snarling, jaws clipping together as fast as he could snap, and 
eyes diabolically gleaming—the incarnation of belligerent 
fear. So terrible was his appearance that Spitz was forced to 
forego disciplining him; but to cover his own discomfiture he 
turned upon the inoffensive and wailing Billee and drove him 
to the confines of the camp. 

By evening Perrault secured another dog, an old husky, 
long and lean and gaunt, with a battle-scarred face anda 
single eye which flashed a warning of prowess that commanded 
respect. He was called Sol-leks, which means the Angry One. 
Like Dave, he asked nothing, gave nothing, expected nothing, 
and when he marched slowly and deliberately into their midst 
even Spitz left him alone. He had one peculiarity which 
Buck was unlucky enough to discover. He did not like to be 
approached on his blind side. Of this offense Buck was 


Finally an idea came tohim. He would return and see 
how his own team-mates were making out. To his astonish- 
ment they had disappeared. Again he wandered about 
through the great camp, looking for them, and again he 
returned. Were they in the tent? No, that could not be, 
else he would not have been driven out. Then where could 
they possibly be? With drooping tail and shivering body; 
very forlorn indeed, he aimlessly circled the tent. Suddenly 
the snow gave way beneath his forelegs and he sank down. 
Something wriggled under his feet. He sprang back, bris- 
tling and snarling, fearful of the unseen and unknown. Buta 
friendly little yelp reassured him, and he went back to inves- 
tigate. A whiff of warm air ascended to his nostrils, and 
there, curled up under the snow ina snug ball, lay Billee. 
He whined placatingly, squirmed and wriggled to show his 
good will and intentions, and even ventured, as a bribe for 
peace, to lick Buck’s face with his warm, wet tongue. 

Another lesson. So that was the way they did it, eh? 
Buck confidently selected a spot, and with much fuss and 
waste effort. proceeded to dig a hole for himself. In a trice 
the heat from his body filled the confined 
space and he was asleep. The day had 
been long and arduous, and he slept soundly 
and comfortably, though he growled and 
barked and wrestled with bad dreams. 

Nor did he open his eyes till roused by 
the noises of the waking camp. At first he 
did not know where he was. . It had snowed 
during the night and he was completely 
buried. The snow-walls pressed him on 
every side, and a great surge of fear swept 
through him —the fear of the wild thing for 
the trap, a token that he was harking back 
through his own life to the lives of his fore- 
bears; for he wasa civilized dog, an unduly 
civilized dog, and of his own experience 
knew no trap and so could not of himself 
fear it. The muscles of his whole body con- 
tracted spasmodically and instinctively, the 
hair on his neck and shoulders stood on 
end, and with a ferocious snarl he bounded 
straight up into the blinding day, the snow 
flying about him ina flashing cloud. Ere 
he landed on his feet he saw the white camp 
spread out before him and knew where he 
was, and remembered all that had passed 
from the time he went for a stroll with 
Manuel to the hole he had dug for himself 
the night before. 

A shout from Francois hailed his appear- 
ance. ‘‘ Wot I say?’’ the dog-driver cried 
to Perrault. ‘“‘ Dat Buck for sure learn 
queek as anyt’ing.’’ 

Perrault nodded gravely. As courier for 
the Canadian Government, bearing impor- 
tant dispatches, he was anxious to secure the 
best dogs, and he was particularly glad- 
dened by the possession of Buck. 

Three more huskies were added to the 
team inside of an hour, making a total of 
nine, and before another quarter of an hour 
had passed they were in harness and swing- 
ing up the trail toward the Dyea Cafion. 
Buck was glad to be gone, and though the 
work was hard he found he did not particu- 
larly despise it. He was surprised at the 
eagerness which animated the whole team 
and which was communicated to him; but 
still more surprising was the change wrought 
in Dave and Sol-ieks. They were new 
dogs, utterly transformed by the harness. 
All passiveness and unconcern had dropped 








STRAIGHT AT THE MAN HE LAUNCHED 


unwittingly guilty, and the first knowledge he had of his 
indiscretion was when Sol-leks whirled upon him and slashed 
his shoulder to the bone for three inches up and down. For- 
ever after Buck avoided his blind side, and to the last of their 
comradeship had no more trouble. His only apparent ambi- 
tion, like Dave’s, was to be left alone; though, as Buck was 
afterward to learn, each of them possessed one other and far 
more vital ambition. 

That night Buck faced the great problem of sleeping. The 
tent, illumined by a candle, glowed warmly in the midst of 
the white plain; and when he, as a matter of course, entered 
it, both Perrault and Francois bombarded him with curses and 
cooking utensils, till he recovered from his consternation and 
fled ignominiously into the outer cold. A chill wind was 
blowing that nipped him sharply and bit with especial venom 
into his wounded shoulder. He lay down on the snow and 
attempted to sleep, but the frost soon drove him shivering 
to his feet. Miserable and disconsolate, he wandered about 
among the many tents, only to find that one place was as cold 
as another. Here and there savage dogs rushed upon him, 
but he bristled his neck-hair and snarled (for he was learning 
fast) and they let him go his way unmolested. 


from them. They were alert and active, 
anxious that the work should go well, and 
fiercely irritable with whatever, by delay or 
confusion, retarded that work. The toil of 
the traces seemed the supreme expression of their being, and 
all that they lived for and the only thing in which they took 
delight. 

Dave was wheeler or sled dog, pulling in front of him was 
Buck, then came Sol-leks; the rest of the team was strung 
out ahead, single file, to the leader, which position was filled 
by Spitz. 

Buck had been purposely placed between Dave and Sol-leks 
so that he might receive instruction. Apt scholar that he 
was, they were equally apt teachers, never allowing him to 
linger long in error and enforcing their teaching with their 
sharp teeth. Dave was fair, and very wise. He never nipped 
Buck without cause, and he never failed to nip him when he 
stood in need of it. As Francois’ whip backed him up, Buck 
found it to be cheaper to mend his ways than to retaliate 
Once, during a brief halt, when he got tangled in the traces 
and delayed the start, both Dave and Sol-leks flew at him 
and administered a sound trouncing. The resulting tangle 
was even worse, but Buck took good care to keep the traces 
clear thereafter. And ere the day was done, so well had he 
mastered his work his mates about ceased nagging him. 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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TLANTIC CITY has long since ceased to be a “‘ Jersey 
summer place.’’ And it is more than a mere all- 
the-year-round seaside resort. It has now become 

asort of national institution, as Brighton is to England, 
visited by all sorts of people from all parts of our country 
and by the more thoroughgoing tourists from other countries 
—one of the American sights. 

But the perennial popularity of this flat, commonplace 
strip of sandbar cannot be explained by the salubrious 
climate, the surf-bathing or any natural attraction. The 
thing which draws the crowds of people in winter and the 
hordes of humanity in summer to Atlantic City, and supplies 
most of their fun after they get there, is the great, ugly, 
flimsy-looking platform edging the beach for nearly four 
miles, with innumerable hotels, bazars and blaring side- 
shows on one hand and the Atlantic Ocean on the other. 

The advertising and rhapsodizing ‘‘ write-ups’’ always 
take pains to explain that the Gulf Stream considerately 
swerves in closer to shore off Atlantic City than at any other 
point north of South Carolina. Very likely it does, but a 
few degrees difference in temperature would not account for 
the number of hotels that turned away people during the 
month of March last, most of whom were not there for their 
health. On the other hand, as a summer resort the beach is 
not the best along the coast for bathing, though a good one; 
and the heat and the mosquitoes and the glare of the flat 
sandiness are about as bad as at most of the Atlantic coast 
resorts below New England. As for natural beauty there is 
none, except the same charm of the surf and sea which this 
spot shares with a thousand others. 

Nor is it discriminating to sum the matter up, cynically, as 
‘*a mere product of advertising.’’ You can’t fool all the 
people all the time. You must have a good thing in order 
to push it along to a great success like this. A great many 
of the people induced to come to Atlantic must like it, 
because see how they come back, bringing others, an 
hundredfold. Presumably their motive is not to find bar- 
gains in Satsuma vases at Japanese auction bazars which 
have to make money enough in a few months to pay an 
enormous rent; nor would many people come so far away 
from home in order to see plays at a theatre built out upon 
a pier in the ocean, or to hear Italian bands, or to attend 
polite and impolite vaudeville. 
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The reason the people like Atlantic City is because, with 
or without the attractions of other places, it has this great 
central promenade, which is not merely a main route to and 
from everything of interest and importance, but is itself the 
most important source of interest. And the simple reason 
it proves so entertaining to so many people is because 
(though there are many who affect to be more charmed 
nowadays by the “‘ characteristic poses of the owlet’’ and the 
manners and customs of the dear little bunny than by that 
diverting form of animal life called man) the good old 
human fact remains that to most unaffected human beings, 
whatever their station in life, there are few things quite so 
interesting as other humans—except possibly themselves. 
This huge platform is a stage for displaying the character- 
istic poses of the one and observing the manners and customs 
of the other. All the audience are actors, and all the actors 
—with an occasional self-conscious exception—are the 
audience. The shrewd boomers of this resort who insisted 
upon spending a great many dollars upon the boardwalk 
wanted to call it a ‘‘ plaisance,’’ an ‘‘ esplanade,’’ or at 
least ‘‘a marine promenade ’’—it had cost such a dignified 
amount of money. But even though it was supported by a 
steel frame, the American crowd had too keen a sense of 
the ridiculous to calla stretch of raw planking, lined with 
bare electric-light poles, anything but a ‘‘ boardwalk.’’ But 
however the managers may have lacked in a sense of humor, 
they did not lack in business sense. They knew human 
nature and they knew their job. What draws the crowd to 
Atlantic City is the crowd, and the boardwalk is its 
medium. ‘The ocean and the ozone on the right, like the 
manufactured attractions on the left, are but sideshows. 


The Two Kinds of Atlantic City 


HE two kinds of Atlantic City are as different as Doctor 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, or as summer and winter. In the 
glaring summer-time, with the excursion crowds from 
Philadelphia and cheap rates from all parts of the country, 
when the best parts of the beach are so crowded that those 
in the surf have to stand erect and the boardwalk all day 
long and half the night is jammed like the entrance to a race- 
course, Atlantic City suggests Coney Island. The roar of 
the surf is drowned out by the chatter and laughter of swel- 
tering, pushing humanity. Bands are crashing, fakirs 
shouting, tired babies crying, merry-go-rounds whirling, 
shooting-galleries plinking. There are flashy youths leer- 
ing and gaudy young women giggling. Honest fathers 
mopping their brows and smoking hot cigars, patient 
mothers yanking their offspring out of danger; the smell 
of candy, popcorn, bad tobacco and, worse, Eastern incense 
in the air; and above all the August sun beating down 
pitilessly upon the sturdy American crowd who are having 

a glorious time and do not want your pity. 

In the winter season the crowd is more like that of a 
Florida resort. They walk faster, though, and the women 
wear their furs, which a crisp sea breeze blows about them 
picturesquely. Furs mingled with the scent of violets 
make the characteristic odor now of a very respectable 
Atlantic City. There aren’t nearly so many people; there 
is plenty of open space also to smell the sea, which makes 
walkers out of strollers. Compared to the summer scene 
the stage is very quiet and the actors are not so sponta- 
neous in their movements nor in their stage business. A 
great part of the people along the boardwalk are of the 
sort generically classified by the hotel managers as ‘‘ fash- 
ionable folk.’’ Every year there is a growing number of 


those who consider themselves worthy of this classification, 
especially that part of the crowd which comes from the 
direction of Chelsea, where many new and more or less good- 
looking cottages are being built. But even now there isa 
goodly sprinkling of the ingenuous Coney Island sort, or at 
the least, we will say, a Brighton Beach element. For surely 
the commoner clay cannot be expected to escape such com- 
mon ailments as influenza and nervous breakdowns. 

So, naturally, if you are interested only in your own seg- 
ment of society you may be bothered by the crowds along the 
walk, for it contains all sorts. Seated in the characteristic 
wheel-chair, strolling aimlessly, or marching indusiriously 
as the nerve specialists told them they should do, are lawyers 
who want to get away from their work in order to see it in 
perspective, politicians who are here to meet other politi- 
cians and arrange things, members of saloon-keepers’ 
associations, of library associations, of athletic committees; 
lovers, fiancés, brides and grooms, the heroine and villain of 
the current divorce sensation, here to escape reporters. 
Contented corpulent couples of middle age are here to 
become more corpulent and contented; real estate specu- 
lators and promoters, sailor-suited children and nursemaids 
—a.variegated assemblage, and they all go up and down the 
boardwalk. 

At the edge of the walk in front of a bazar is an aged 
East Indian with a turban on his head and the mystery 
of the Orient in his calm, inscrutable countenance. He is 
offering embroidery for sale, but I should like to know what 
he’ thinks about all this. Perhaps he is merely thinking 
about his dinner—very possibly, for the walk gives one an 
excellent appetite, which is one of the chief reasons for 
Atlantic City’s reputation as a health resort. 

These auction shops are the most interesting sideshows 
along the walk, and are splendid places to stop and rest; for 
the hard, level planking is very fatiguing. Within there are 
a score of visitors seated solemnly in chairs, arranged like a 
Bible-class. Before them stands a big man with a double 
chin and the unctuous auctioneer’s earnestness of manner, 
hiding his contempt for human gullibility. In his fat palm 
he holds a delicate bit of cloisonné, rich with the witchery of 
Japanese handicraft. He bellows about it in his huge voice, 
calling it the ‘‘ most unique’’ work of art on the boardwalk. 

This is a china shop and he looks like a bull, standing 
there beside the small, delicately-moulded Jap who owns the 
shop and whose thin features almost tremble at the auction- 
eer’s blatant ignorance. The Jap, it seems, cannot stand it 
any longer—even their merchants have temperament — for 
he takes the vase from the other’s rough hand and begins to 
explain in charming broken Englisli how it was made and 
why it is precious. His voice is thin and does not carry to 
the open door, but he handles the vase, which is really a 
good one, as if it were a butterfly. He speaks with affection- 
ate appreciation. But the people are not so much interested 
in this technical dissertation. Already some of them are 
leaving. The big auctioneer sees this. He breaks in with 
vehemence. ‘‘ The trouble with you people is that you don’t 
know anything about art, that’s what’s the matter with you! ”’ 
Some of them smile. ‘‘ Reminds me of an old farmer down 
in my part of the country. One day he said to his son Tom: 
‘Tom,’ says he——’’ Ah, the crowd lingers, listens, then 
laughs, and the bidding begins. After all, there are other 
arts than the ones the Jap understands, and the auctioneer is 
not such a bull in this china shop as he looks. 

Out along the walk again. Here come some very nice 
people, two girls and their mother. The distinguished- 
looking matron is a semi-invalid, or thinks she is, having 
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nothing else in particular to do, and her handsome daughters 
are so very good to her. They seem gently disdainful of 
everything else. We whothink we love all mankind because 
they are mankind tell ourselves that this group is interesting 
because they are a variation from most of the people that we 
have been passing. They are indeed a marked variation. 
But perhaps, after all, we might as well acknowledge that 
civilization has produced nothing quite so interesting to look 
at as such products as these two tall girls with the elusive 
charm, which one does not try to catch in words, and which 
distracts the attention from all these ordinary persons who 
we had persuaded ourselves were also interesting. They 
have turned back to the hotel again—no, they have gone 
out to find a sunny nook on the steel pier where they will 
take turns reading to their mother, and where they can avoid 
the crowd—which includes us. The pier is an interesting 
place and has as many shaded nooks in summer as it has 
sunny corners in the winter season. One hot day in August 
two thousand persons played progressive euchre at once in 
the auditorium. The players did not know each other, but 
that did not seem to matter. The entrance fees were for 
some local charity and the prizes were probably vases from 
the boardwalk bazars. This is one way of enjoying your- 
self on a hot summer afternoon. 

Here are two other young women. The crowd does not 
seem to bore them. They are shop girls from the city, off 
for a holiday. They are dressed in their new spring clothes 
and are having the time of their life. Look at their exag- 
gerated hats, coiffures, figures and carriage. They are 
comely girls, and it is good to be admired as they know 
themselves to be to-day. There they go, their long skirts 
whisking in the brisk spring breeze, showing their very high 
French heels and an inch or two of ankle. ‘‘‘ Atlantic’ is 
good enough for us,’’ they seem to say. 

Here is a young lawyer who walks with a deliberate stride 
and darts a keen glance out from under the big slouch hat he 
affects. The reason he looks su tragic is that he thinks he 
has had the greatest misfortune of any one along the board- 
walk. Just when he was getting well started, when at last 
he had the political chance for which he had been working 
ever since he left college, along came the grip and put him 
out of the game. For the grip was followed by nerves, and 
now he is paying the piper for all the extra hours of work he 
used to boast about to the family at dinner. He must stay 
here for two months more, the physician says, and do noth- 
ing but eat and sleep and live out-of-doors. His mother visits 
him frequently to hold his hand and tell him what a fine 
fellow he is. His father writes him brief letters urging him 
to go abroad. And he thinks his career is blighted. How- 
ever, being young, he appreciates the crowd and the color 
and the life about him more than he acknowledges. Some- 
times he even takes notice of a pretty figure and forgets to 
scowl. He is not very pathetic. 


The Floating Population of the Town 


TLANTIC CITY now has three or four hundred hotels and 
no one seems to know how many boarding-houses 
besides. Its summer population—‘“‘ floating’’ population, 
as an English encyclopedia puts it—is said to be 200,000. 
What impresses one most of all on arriving, after the monot- 
onous journey through the dreary waste of stunted pines and 
across the barren stretch of mosquito-breeding swamp, at 
this strip of island which was designed as a sand-bar, is the 
thought that Atlantic City might just as well have happened 
on almost any other sand-bar. At any rate, it might as well 


have landed upon some other part of this ten-mile stretch of 
beach. Longport, which is at the southern end of it, would 
seem in many ways to have been a better place; certainly it 
would have offered superior advantages for sailing and kin- 
dred sports, and presumably the Gulf Stream would have 
proved equally accessible. But it has made a great deal of 
difference to the men who have sold strips of this sand at 
$1000 a front foot unimproved. The man in the white hat 
with the yellow beard, who sells cream taffy from a little stand 
about the size of a flagman’s box at a railway crossing, pays 
$600 a year rent for the space he occupies—$too a front 
foot. He built the box himself. 

Twenty-nine years ago a man came to Atlantic City and 
bought a small commercial hotel of the roadhouse pattern for 
$6200. This was in the village, not on the beach. On the 
day I arrived at Atlantic City, last March, he sold it for 
$300,000. Meanwhile he had made a fortune out of the busi- 
ness, and the only reason he sold the place was because he 
was so heavily interested in the local telephone, brewery, 
trolley and banking businesses that he hadn’t any more time 
to spend on running hotels. 

Across the street, by the way, from this hotel a small piece 
of property was sold five years ago for $37,000. The natives 
smiled and pronounced the purchaser weak-minded. He sold 
it the other day for $125,000. It cannot be stated what the 
natives think of this transaction, but more experienced real 
estate men pronounce it shrewd business. 

Both of these deals were in the middle of the town near one 
of the railway stations. Along the boardwalk more astonish- 
ing things have been done. Not so many years ago one of 
the bronzed, bare-legged young men who are employed to sit 
on the sand and look out for people who go beyond their depth 
and strength in the water, announced to one of the other life- 
savers that he was tired of yawning and waiting for something 
to happen. He said he thought he would go into business. 

‘* What do you know about business?’’ asked the other. 

‘Tam young; I can learn,’’ he said. 

He had saved a little money and borrowed some more. 

He set up a merry-go-round. It was of modest dimensions 
and the music was wheezy. The first year was not so suc- 
cessful. ‘‘ But every summer there are more people,’’ he 
argued. He invested in a larger outfit, with fiery red horses 
with long spreading tails, and he secured a loud, strident 
musical appliance which played Sousa’s marches all day 
long without oiling. He also added a bootblacking chair 
and acandy stand. Thecrowds kept increasing annually. 
So did his facilities. To-day he owns a great pier with 
chutes that many shoot, a theatre, a music hall, a restau- 
rant, and a deep-sea net which is hauled up twice a day 
and is one of the greatest attractions of all. ‘‘ He makes 
a fortune every year,’’ a man along the boardwalk proudly 
informed me, who had made a fortune or two of his own 
through real estate ventures at Atlantic City. The pier 
man’s summer home may be seen out near the end of his 
pier, where mosquitoes cannot reach him—quite the most 
desirable situation in Atlantic City, I should think, 
though I was informed that he is the proud possessor 
of another house over in Chelsea where he can have room 
for his horses and his family’s aspirations! 

But much of the money made at Atlantic City has not 
been due to acuteness at all, but to mere luck and the 
shifting of the sands. The early maps show that in some 
places fifty years ago the shore line was twelve hundred 
feet farther out. If it had stayed there, property now 
worth ever so much would be remotely inland. This 
thing, however, works both ways. Some of the landed 


proprietors have had the peaceful pleasure of watching the 
sea build them a fortune by extending their domain toward 
Spain, while others have had the disquieting sensation of 
seeing their real estate taken away under their very eyes by the 
sea. In most cases this can be avoided by the building of 
jetties, for which the otherwise useless scrub pines on the 
mainland serve the purpose excellently. 


How Atlantic was First Heard Of 


TTENTION was first called to Atlantic City as a watering- 
place, I believe, by the competition of two railroads. 
But it was not until years later that it was considered a dan- 
gerous rival to Cape May. When those interested in the 
booming of the place began to take the project seriously the 
first and the best thing they did was to invite all the promi- 
nent physicians they could get hold of to be their guests at 
Atlantic City for a brilliant visit which lasted several days. 
The same method has been applied with similar success else- 
where. All expenses were paid, they were entertained 
lavishly, made to see everything, to breathe the air deeply, to 
test the temperature, taste the water, inspect the milk, and 
finally to eat a banquet. Then they were asked what they 
thought of Atlantic City. By this time even those who were 
skeptical at first thought well of it. 

“Then tell your patients what you honestly think,’’ was 
the more or less naive reply, and most of these physicians 
have been sending people to Atlantic City ever since. But 
this was legitimate advertising and is nothing to wax cynical 
about. Very few of these physicians would have recommended 
the place if they had not believed in it. But how could they 
believe in it without seeing ? 

As a matter of fact and science, Atlantic City does prove 
beneficial to a great many different sorts of people from vari- 
ous parts of the country, suffering or recovering from divers 
complaints. It is not alone the climate that does it, let me 
add, who have no license to prescribe; the benefit received is 
in a large measure due to watching and walking with the 
crowd along the boardwalk. And the great future which is 
being predicted for this unusual place will! not be due to new 
inventions for amusements. The crowd will increase because 
of the crowds. For people are the best tonic, the best fun 
and the best advertisement a resort can get. 
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DRAWN BY MARTIN JUSTICE 


T THE beginning everything 
had promised well. Mrs. 
Morris had always wanted 


to try a season with the “ Steel City ’’ 
people at the Fishing Club. And 
Portia, fresh from her year on the 
Continent, turned her eyes to the cool 
woods and waters of Quebec most 
gladly. And when they arrived at 
Pickerel Lake, and viewed the grass- 
green and bark-brown verandas, and the pepper-caster turrets 
of The Cedars—fourth cottage up the river from the club- 
house—they admitted at once that the Judge’s enthusiasm 
seemed to have had the very best of foundations. 

He repeated his belief that the Preserve would not dis- 
appoint them. Also, with an accompanying ahem which was 
casual, and a furtive stealthiness of eye which was not casual, 
he remarked that Percy Johnston happened to be staying at 
the club just then— Portia would remember Percy; they must 
frequently have mentioned him in their letters; a mighty 
straighi, clean-cut sort, about as good a head as he knew 
among the juniors of the profession. 

A few minutes later Mr. Johnston appeared in person and 
was duly presented. He was a nippy, wholesome-looking 
young fellow, with a close-clipped black mustache and a self- 
dependent blockiness of jaw which was balanced and relieved 
by a cheerful frivolousness about the eyes. If the spring- 
board of his somewhat acrobatically leaping mind appeared 
to have a good deal of ‘‘ teeter’’ in it, it was safe to 
say that that was only because it was uncommonly 
well ballasted. And Portia would like him — it could 
not be doubted. 

I say al] that was well. The initial and grounded 
mistake—the stem-root of that prodigious banyan- - 
tree of error which soon was to transform everything 
to tangled wilderness and jungle—was this: The 
Judge did not now betake himself up the river and 
join the old ‘‘ stag’’ trio of the Little Pickerel, but 
announced that he would stay on for another week 
or two at The Cedars. 

Mrs. Morris’ most apprehensive suspicions were 
aroused immediately —and too promptly were they 
confirmed. Before the end of the first afternoon she 
heard the old gentleman telling the bronzy-cheeked 
Percy that he would look largely to him to see that his 
girl enjoyed herself. And Miss Portia, having 
slipped away with no little color, he furthermore con- 
fided to Mr. Johnston (who did not seem to be quite 
at his ease, himself, now) that Portia was a trifle 
prickly, as it were, at times— did herself harm — got 
herself misjudged by it, in fact; and in certain 
respects she had rather got away from him; but take 
her altogether, he was compelled to say she was a girl 
any father mighi be proud of. 

Mrs. Morris felt the hot and cold waves of a whole 
year’s weather records going through her. She 
resolved to talk to her infatuated yoke-fellow, and 
pointedly, at the first opportunity. And she did. 

At first the Judge took very high ground. He was 
utterly at a loss to guess what her meaning was. 

She made it unpleasantly plainer. 

And then he swelled with indignation. ‘‘ Really, 
my dear, really / This is rather extraordinary. You 
virtually ask me to change my manner toward the 
boy — because Portia happenstobehere. After having 


Being a Romance of True Love 


Without any Apology 


By Arthur EF. McFarlane 


taken to him immensely from the first hour I met him, I am 
to reverse myself to him, now /’’ 

‘* You could at least be a little discreet.’’ 

*** Discreet!’’' Hespreadhis fathands spurningly. ‘‘ If 
there was ever a word over which was the trail of the serpent 

” 

‘* Well, merely taetful, then.’’ 

** Which means practically the same thing! Flatly, what 
you ask me to do is to dissemble. And I must say you show 
hardly your accustomed delicacy and good taste.’’ 

“* Very well, Isaac,’’ said Mrs. Morris, snapping off her 
thread —‘“‘ if you choose not to take good advice PY 





il 


 igpnse dropped in almost immediately after breakfast next 

morning. The Judge still comported himself somewhat 
stiffly toward him, but the young man was most happily and 
flippantly unaware of the cause of it. 























ORAWN BY MARTIN JUSTICE 


“DON’T SPEAK TO ME” 


‘* Judge seems rather sore, somehow, 
to-day,’’ he observed in a loud, though 
confidential, aside to Mrs. Morris. 
““He probably told you he spent all 
yesterday afternoon rowing up and 
down in the sun off Alder Point. But 
he can prove he wasn’t trolling— 
because he didn’t catch anything. I 
may say, in passing, that J caught 
four.’’ 

He glanced at the old gentleman from under a covert eyelid. 
In spite of himself the Judge responded with a sheepish grin. 

‘‘Oh, he may grow up into a fisherman ye/,’’ added Percy 
comfortingly. ‘‘ Is—is Miss Morris down yet?”’ 

‘*She’s just run back to her room for a moment. 
you going out together?’’ 

‘*Oh, only up to the Mouth. The Judge said I ought to 
have the pleasure of showing her how to hook out the foxy 
pickerel.’’ 

The Judge stood there for a minute. Then, with the dig- 
nity which so distinguished him at such moments, he walked 
back into his study. 

And when, upon the departure of the young people, Mrs. 
Morris promptly followed him thither, it may be thought that 
he would show some disturbance of temper. By no means, 
He put the trifling pickerel-fishing incident aside and lifted 
the whole matter to the lofty plane of ethical principle. It 
was an ancient game of his. 

‘*Let us have no more beating about the bush, 
Elizabeth,’’ he said Socratically. ‘‘ Womanlike, you 
have neither been able to bring yourself nor allow me 
to face this thing squarely and openly. But the ques- 
tion is frankly this: Do we think it would be a good 
thing for Portia to have Percy?’’ 

“Yes, we do! I know he’s good and honest, and 
just what I could have wished a son of mine to be. 
But that isn’t considering Portia’s side of it. I 
remember very well how / looked at such matters when 
I was her age, and ——’”’ 

** Precisely! Precisely! And do you candidly believe 
that Portia or any other green girl can have the wisdom 
and experience to recognize the right man for herself? 
I confess that it has seemed to me, of late, that Percy 
himself has not been acting with his usual intelligence. 
But we shall confine the case wholly to Portia.’’ 

** We-ell,’’ said her mother, with something palpably 
short of that impetuous blindness which should mark 
the true maternal character, ‘‘ for all her cleverness 
and good heart, at times I think the girl has not the 
best of sense in some ways. But nevertheless ’'— 
there was a baffled exasperation in her tone —‘‘ I know 
I’m in the right. And I think she ought to be allowed 
to have her own share of romance.’’ 

“Well, bless me!’’ sputtered the Judge— 
“** Romance ?’ What more romance could she want, 
up here in the very bosom of Nature, as they say.’’ 

““Tchck! That romance?’’ 

“Then, will you tell me, woman, what in the world 
you consider does make for romance?’’ 

“*Well,’’ said Mrs. Morris with scornful crispness, 
“if you can’t feel what it is, I can’t make you! I 
think, before long, you’ll find out, though. And I’ll 
say this: it isn’t anything which can be improved by 
being pawed over by fathers who ought to know a 
great deal better!’ 
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At which most unwifely and insulting language the Judge 
grasped his panama and fishing-rod and rushed apoplectically 
from the;cgttage. ‘ 

It might very well be supposed, too, that it would be some 
time before he again essayed the réle of paternal strategist. 
And indeed he did not descend from a kind of gloomy and 
penumbrated Olympus until well on to the end of that week. 
He avoided Percy more and more, and there were even 
moments when he viewed his ever-doubling visits almost 
cankerously. 

In the mean time, between the young people the “‘ friendship 
of the first degree ’’ was rapidly passing — by way of the philo- 
sophical stage —into the “‘ friendship of the second.’’ By the 
philosophical stage I mean that in those evenings they 
had already fallen into the discussion of the strange 
phenomena of the reciprocation of souls—of how, almost 
at the first word, certain spirits 
will seem to recognize each other 
as kindred, intimate, foreordained 
to union. Nor was there any- 
thing callowly personal, nor 
anything of the “affinity”’ 
fatuousness in that discussion. 
They had treated the subject in 
the most aloof and sublimated 
manner. But is any deprecation 
called for? Is it not well known 
that the greatest metaphysicians 
have wondered for years over this 
mystery —over the fact, I repeat, 
that two people will meet, and 
not only seem to have met in 
some other life, but have the 
common feeling that they compre- 
hend each other wholly in the 
first half-hour? Mr. Johnston had 
early realized that he was a youth 
absolutely without sentimentality. 
But the recollection of that first 
conversation had kept him hyp- 
notically glued to a riverside log 
long after the general camp, 
though not Miss Portia, was 
wrapped in heavy slumber. 

For all that, neither of them 
could be blind to the peculiar 
behavior of the Judge. And 
indeed, even in that ‘‘ philosoph- 
ical stage’’ Miss Portia had 
thoughts regarding his conduct 
which, could he have guessed 
them, would have given him very 
sudden pause! os 

As for Percy, he had privately 
believed, for some time, that there 
‘was something the matter with 
the old gentleman’s inside.’’ 


Til 


_. gradually the Judge was 

once more warming to his 
old-time, genial effusiveness. 
That Friday morning Percy had 
dropped down from the clubhouse - 
in time to be received over the 
coffee cups. The head of the table had promised to go 
for a loaf around the Lake with him in his ‘‘ batwing’’; but 
now he crawfished shamelessly out of it. ‘‘ But, Portia there 
—she was pretending to have a headache—but he was sure 
—if he would let her ‘trim boat’ for him instead — she 
would be a good girl and take his place—he knew she 
would!’”’ 

At this suggestion Percy was plainly, almost impoliticly, 
delighted. But the young lady, while she accepted, let her 
eyes meet her mother’s for a moment; and, although only a 
silence accompanied that look, it was an incident which 
again set the Judge’s soul chafing with anger. When they 
were alone, too, Mrs. Morris could not—for possibly the 
seventeenth time that week—withhold the ‘‘ words which 
might better have been left unsaid.’’ It was a heavy, 
sultry day, promising a thunderstorm. 

Nor did Mr. Percy have a particularly happy morning of it. 
Miss Portia’s manner was such that he would have been a very 
wayfaring young man indeed could he have erred therein. 
Not that it was uncivil at all; it was ladylike to the loftiest 
and most punctilious degree. But she seemed suddenly to 
have grown very ‘‘ old and superior,’’ and to be compelled, 
however unpleasant the duty might be, to remind him of the 
essential brevity of their acquaintance! 

As the batwing settled somnolently te her work in the 
light airs, he again attempted to lead thestalk back and up 
to the ‘‘ high philosophic meads ’’ where once more they might 
cull for each other the flowerets of their most transcendental 
meditations. But now the damsel seemed to have no mind 
for that whatever. She drew only the farther away from him. 
And when at last they had made the circuit of the Lake, she 
thanked him dismissingly at the boathouse, and walked 
swiftly home alone. 
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He went up to the club, played a game of fifteen-ball pool 
to clear his head— which did not clear it at all— listened toa 
lot of idiotic roasting from the other cue-holders, and finally, 
being an optimist and a materialist, he persuaded himself 
that she would probably be feeling somewhat different after 
luncheon. At any rate he would run over to The Cedars 
and see. 

Now, over at The Cedars, Miss Portia had entered only to 
mount directly to her room. And when at luncheon the 
Judge had for five minutes drummed on the tabie and glow- 
ered at the hall stairs, Mrs. Morris rose and went up to seek 
the girl. 

She was stretched out on her pink silk comforter, and it 
was ruinously watermarked by a very spring-tide of woe. 

‘* Mother,’’ she cried, ‘‘ why does father want to make such 
—such a perfect fool of me? One would think I wasn’t ten 
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There was good reason now for the Judge to effuse all 
warmth and cordiality. Alas! farfromit. His fury at being 
overheard immediately blew off at the victim for overhearing 
him! ‘‘‘ Picnic?’ Whose picnic? I suggested no picnic! 
I know nothing of any picnic, and I care infinitely less! ’”’ 

** Tsaac!"’ 

‘*T’ll have no more, now! I tell you there’s been about as 
much of this as—as—I’1ll simply have no more to say to him 
whatever!’’ He flung down his napkin and started outdoors. 
““ You may talk to him yourself, if you desire to! ”’ 

‘‘ Father /’’ cried the agonized Portia, and rushing down- 
stairs, started after his shamelessly retreating figure. 

But Mr. Johnston, with a face like an impressionist’s set- 
ting sun, was already rapidly taking the other direction. She 
turned and flew after him. 

‘Oh, what must you think?’’ She caught wildly at his 

arm. ‘‘ And after me being such 
a perfect little beast all morning, 
too! And you doing everything 











“I—I THOUGHT I’D JUST DROP IN” 


years old! I know he just wants—wants Mr. Johnston—to 
act that way toward me—treating me as he does before him! 
I—I thought —thought at first that I was going to like him— 
but zow, I’m— just — just beginning to loathe — loathe him! ’’ 

By the time luncheon should have been over Mrs. Morris 
descended, and she descended alone. 

‘* Well,’’ rasped the Judge from a gnawingly empty stomach 
— when the placid Helga had retired for the fish —‘*‘ what ails 
the girl, pray?”’ 

Mrs. Morris thrust away her plate. ‘‘ Oh, it’s exactly as I 
anticipated. Instead of helping her affairs by your — your 
unteachable folly, it’s a chance now if you haven’t spoiled 
everything! ”’ 

The Judge’s eyes began to bulge like a crab’s. 

‘* And can’t you understand the exasperation a girl, or any- 
body —feels at being managed—at having some one else 
forever making her arrangements—at having her courtship 
‘ personally conducted,’ you might call it?”’ 

‘* Elizabeth ——’”’ 








‘To say nothing of the absolute — yes, the absolute vulgar- 
ity of being ‘hrown athim! I’m just sick of the whole thing! ’’ 

‘* And do you think 7’m anything but sick of it? I’m sick 
of her—yes, and of him, too! Two weeks ago I could takea 
little different view of him, but as it is now—if he comes 
around here again ——’’ 

The expression of horror on the face of his helpmeet stopped 
him. He jerked his chair to the right about. The young 
man himself was standing at the door. He was flamingly 
red and coughing a warning cough that would not have 
passed in amateur theatricals. (It had brought Miss Portia 
to the head of the stairs, however!) 

‘* [—I thought I’d just drop in. 
—I thought I’d remind you of 


There was to be a picnic 





you could to be nice to me! 
Where is the picnic? Jl! go 
with you! And if you’ll only 
show me how else I can make it 
up to you——!”’ 


At dinner it was the Judge who 
was somewhat late. Portia met 
him wearing an expression as 
wholly new and as fascinatingly 
uncanny as if she had just been 
tattooed. ‘‘I—I think it right to 
tell you, father,’’ she said in a 
voice half of martyrdom, half of 
burning challenge, ‘‘that I’ve 
been out with Mr. Johnston all 
afternoon, and—if I think it can 
give him any pleasure—I am 
going out with him again to- 
morrow!’ 

The old gentleman gasped and 
swallowed. And between courses 
he gasped and swallowed again. 
As he had acknowledged to Mr. 
Percy himself, ‘‘in some ways 
Portia had rather got away from 
him.’’ He was now overwhelm- 
ingly convinced of that. 

But could he understand the 
baleful character which at one 
leap she had ascribed to him? 
Or could he guess how, that night, 
with further fiery tears, she had 
laid upon herself the sacred duty 
of retrieving the family dignity — 
by him so fiagrantly flung away! 

iv 

HROUGHOUT the preposter- 

ous days which followed the 


reflections and emotions of the 
ferocious young-man-hater of The 





Cedars were extraordinarily com- 
plicated. And so many of them 
were of varieties as yet unnamed 
and unclassitied by even the 
German psychologists that the present teller-of-truth— 
though having the most exhaustive comprehension of the old 
gentleman’s kaleidoscopic state of mind himself —feels the 
utter impossibility of interpreting it to you, dear reader of 
this brief and tender idy]. 

Perhaps, however, if you have ever set forth to lead some 
blithe and innocent young animal—make it, if you will, a 
filly of the richest Arabian strain —and suddenly at the very 
hilliest and most treacherous part of the road the charming 
young creature has picked up her precious heels and elected 
to lead you, with no apparent likelihood of tiring, either— 
you will be in some position to grasp the essential conditions 
of the situation. Suffice it to say that the Judge still had 
occasional nicotian half-hours when he could tell himself that 
he regarded this new and violent adjustment of the affair 
with tranquillity. But for the most part he was entirely illog- 
ical; he distinctly and unmistakably did not like it! 

In the mean time Miss Portia, feeling that in Mr. Johnston 
there was the poignant aftermath of what is legally specified 
as ‘‘ great anguish of mind,’’ rested not in seeking new ways 
of bringing him solace. She did not now cruelly refuse to 
return to those high Elysian meadows of the “ perfect sym- 
pathy.’’ It was she, now, who unblushingly led him up and 
into them. And not only did she twine with him the ama- 
ranth of the ‘‘ kindred soul,’’ but it might almost have been 
said that she hung wreaths of it about his afflicted neck. All 
of which, in the hours when he could forget the ‘‘ outside 
situation,’’ was ambrosially sweet to him. 

He was on a very Magic Carpet, indeed. One morning he 
had confessed to an unmanly fondness for gingerbread. In 
the afternoon Miss Portia came out to him with a whole batch 
of it. The day following he happened to lament the loss of a 
Tam o’Shanter he had been wont to wear when sailing. That 
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evening she produced one she had had in the Baltic, and would 
hear of no refusal! 

Nor in the mean time had her righteous animus against her 
ruthless father undergone any perceptible amelioration. At 
almost any meal, now, she gave him conscientiously to know 
that she had either just come from an excursion with Mr. 
Johnston or had one in contemplation. And that grated on 
the Judge excessively. 

To complete all, the camp at large, too, was now observing 
the progress of Portia’s affair; and, although in the very 
kindest way, of course, was beginning to remark upon it. 
This did not make for happiness, and as the week went on 
the comments redoubled. Nor must any one suppose that 
Miss Portia herself was ignorant of them. But she set her 
lips together in a fierceness of pride, and breathed through 
fanning nostrils, which she held so high that the world was 
beneath her notice. 

Indeed, the one thing which did have power to embitter 
her was the ingratitude of Mr. Percy himself. For, as the 
days passed, in spite of all she was doing to make his outcast 
lot delectable, she could have sworn that he had been happier, 
ali in ali, when enduring the brutalities of her outrageous 
parent! He kept asking her concernedly about the old gen- 
tleman’s health, and repeatedly suggested that he call for her 
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at the cottage. And when Saturday evening came, it was as 
if he had taken an oath to see himself completely outdone 
before the new week began! ‘‘I just want totry tostraighten 
things out,’’ he said, ‘‘ for I’m ready to stack up everything 
I have that it was just some fool misunderstanding. I want 
to try to get right with him.”’ 

‘‘ Well, after the way you were insulted, if it’s anybody’s 
place to make the advances ite 

‘“Oh, no, now, it isn’t! He’s twice my age—and I’ve 
never really had half enough practice in that sort of thing. 
I remember now the way I’d been rubbing it into him about 
his fishing.’’ 

‘* For my part, I’d made up my mind that I’d never let you 
come to our place again! ’’ 

‘*But I wat to! It’s a case of playing in your yard, don’t 
you see?) And—whileI know just how generously you mean 
in the matter—in me it seems just a little low-down and 
underhand, you know! ’”’ 

“Oh, of course, if you look at it in ‘hat way —if you are 
willing to be insulted again——’’ Somehow at that moment 
his magnanimity seemed to her only a glancing reflection 
upon herself. She cut short their after-dinner paddle, had 
him turn down the river homeward. And when she started 
back along the path to The Cedars it was with a heart 
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vaguely but achingly angry at Mr. Johnston, her father, and 
all the world beside. prea 

The Judge had endured one week of the Tygw order of 
things; but in that after-dinner hour of Saturday, as he sat 
smoking by Mrs. Morris on their riverward grass-plot, he 
was telling himself irrevocably that it had now gone on quite 
long enough. He would give Percy one more chance. He 
would go down to the club that night and tell him to come 
up and join them in a rubber of whist. And if—after all 
he had stood from him—he should refuse — yes — or even for 
one moment hesitate —— 

It was almost at this moment that Percy’s canoe, with 
Portia in the bow of it, passed them on its way back to the 
boathouse! 

At the sight, Mrs. Morris dropped the cushion-top she had 
been embroidering. ‘‘ Isaac, I haven’t said much this last 
week — I’ve been silent even to Aer — but I want to know how 
long you are going to allow this thing to go on?’’ 

“Tt shall go on no longer,’’ he replied in a voice of finality; 
‘*T’ve decided to end it to-night.’’ 

She turned and looked at him, and with all the apprehen- 
sive suspicion of three weeks ago. ‘‘ Well, I should very 
much like to know how, then?’’ 

(Continued on Page 27) 




















The Story ofa Courtship by Proxy 


By Hamblen Sears 
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T Naugatuck Club was unique. It was only four 
hours from town, its maximum membership was 
twenty-five, politics. business and bridge were 

Anybody caught discussing politics was fined ten 
dollars. Talking business or putting a deal through cost 
a member three months’ suspension. A discovered game of 
bridge meant expulsion for all concerned. 

A well-built young man of about thirty sat by the big wood 
fire in the huge room of the club with that placidity which 
the first day with the wild ducks gives to a tired man. 

The wheels of the station buckboard sounded outside, the 
door opened and another man, perhaps a little less vigorous, 
perhaps not quite so strong in face and body, walked in. 

““ Halloa, Dick,’’ said he. ; 

** Halloa, Freddie, what brings you into the wilds?’’ 

“‘T’m done up, Dick! I can’t reach it! I—-come up to 
my room, will you? I’ve got to talk to somebody.’’ 

A moment later, one sitting on the bed, the other unpack- 
ing, Freddie said: 

** Richard, I’m useless! ’’ 

““ No more than usual, I hope,’’ said the other politely. 

““ Well, I just pass! I’m dead to the world! ’”’ 

“‘If you would talk the English language I might gather 
the context,’’ suggested Richard. 

“* Lock here, Dick. I say to the devil with women! ’’ 

“‘ Ah!’’ mused his friend. ‘‘ A woman!’’ 

‘IT didn’t say so! Oh, I can’t talk to any one! 
here to be alone.’”’ 

‘* Excuse me,’’ 
toward the door. 

‘* Don’t be an ass, man. 
I'll commit suicide.’’ 

“So bad as that? Come after some ducks with me in the 
morning.’’ 

‘* May I go with you?”’ 

“Will it save you from suicide?’’ 

“It might ease my mind a bit.’’ 

‘‘ Then go itis. I’m in for it now,’’ he added to himself, 
as he went to his own room. ‘“‘ it’s a woman; and I can 
help a man on the woman question about as easily as I can 
help a camel on the needle question.’’ 


tabooed. 


, 


I came 
interrupted Richard, rising and moving 


I’ve got to be with some one or 


It was two o’clock in the morning when old Captain Barkus 
knocked at Richard’s door and bade him get up. 





“* No, I’m darned if I will,’’ replied that gentleman sleepily. 

“It’s getting on toward sunrise, Mr. Darley,’’ said the 
Captain through the door. 

“*T don’t care if it’s sunset! ”’ 

“*Come on, Dick. I’mup,’’ said Freddie through the door 
of his adjoining room. 

Darley sat up in bed. 

““ You haven’t slept, Freddie! ’’ 

ac No. ” 

“* Reached anything yet?”’ 

* mo.** 

“Well! Well!’’ muttered Darley as he got slowly out of 
bed. ‘‘ It’s coming!’’ 

So they dressed by candle light, walked downstairs and 
ate an egg and drank a cup of coffee with the Captain. 

‘Are the birds flying this morning, think, Barkus?”’ 
asked Darley. 

“Sure, sir. There ain’t been no sign o’ moon; like 
enough thick weather to seaward and the wind comin’ in 
from the east’ard pretty smart. But you gentlemen have got 
to move.’’ And so they got out into the night, and came to 
the stand, and set out the decoys, and watched the Captain 
and his son row in either direction to turn toward them 
whatever of wild ducks might come in. 

“We'll get a crack soon, Freddie. 
for them.’’ 

No response from the other. 

** Suicidal leanings still strong?’’ 

“Say, look here, Dick. Do you know Ethel Talbot?’”’ 

““Well! Well!’’ moaned Richard to himself. ‘‘ It’s 
come!’’ Aloud he answered, ‘‘ No; why should I?”’ 

‘* Well, you know who she is?’’ 

“Certainly. She is Albert Talbot’s daughter. 
urer of this club.’’ 

““I suppose so. Well, she’s it, Dick.’’ 

‘Oh, is she? Why doesn’t she tag you, then?”’ 

“* Don’t be an ass! I—she—I—she——’”’ 

““It?’’ suggested his friend. 

“‘ Hang it, man, she says I don’t do anything; she says 
what’s the good of aman who doesn’t reach out; she says 
she’ll be d d if she’ll tie up to a slob like me.’’ 

‘Nice language she uses,’’ interrupted Richard, as he 
kept his eyes on the horizon. 

‘Well, you know. She won’t stand for it.’’ 


It’s an ideal morning 


He’s treas- 








‘“ How much have you got, Freddie?’’ 

** Five thousand a year.’’ 

“* How much of it did you make?”’ 

‘““Make? You know very well the governor left it to me.”’ 

‘What do you do for more?’”’ 

“Why, nothing.’’ 

Darley watched the light grow in the east for a moment 
and then said: 

** She probably is a decent girl as women go—— 

‘*She’s a dream, man ’”’ 

‘«___decent girl as women go, and wanted to see if you 
could do anything. And you killed the goose by saying you 
wouldn’t try.’’ 

‘* But we could live on what I have and what she —— 

‘““By gad, here they come!’’ cried Darley suddenly. 
‘Right there to the eastward of the point. Keep down, 
inan! Keep down! Now they turn. Wait till I tell you to 
fire. They’ll be over the ’coys in an instant. Take the last 
bird, Freddie, the last bird! Easy—easy —they’ve turned 
—no, here they come! Wait, now, wait!’’ The little 
specks seemed to grow suddenly larger instead of coming 
nearer and then they swung in over the decoys and came on 
with prodigious velocity. 

““Now!’’ And both men fired. The last bird moved 
swiftly on. The next to the last dropped into the water. 

‘Thunder! I believe I missed.’’ 7 

**T believe you did, Freddie,’’ and they waited to see if 
the birds would turn in a second time. 

‘*T can’t hit anything. I’m too done up.’’ 

**Well?”’ 

“Well. I told her I’d try fo do something, and she said 
she couldn’t agree to any waiting game—and what the deuce 
can I do?’’ 

‘* What is the name of that uncle of yours?’’ asked Darley 
the next moment. 

‘Who? Uncle William Stevens?” 

‘Yes, what is he?” 

‘* President of the Ninth National, downtown.’’ 

‘Go to him and get a ten-dollar-a-week job. 
what the lady says.’’ 

Silence for a moment. 

‘* Dick, you are invited tothe Denham’s dance for Monday 
night ——”’ 

‘* And I’m not going.”’ 


Then see 
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** Will you go and meet her and talk to her—and—tell 
her about it?’’ . 

A groan, all but audible, was followed bya start. ‘‘ There 
they come again! Get down! Ge-e-et down, low! Easy, 
now, easy! And for Heaven’s sake, don’t miss this time!’’ 


1 


t= Denham’s dance was in full force up on an upper floor 

of Delmonico’s—some hundred people or more—and as 
Darley entered somewhat late he saw a whirl of dark figures 
mixed up with pink and blue and white gowns of a very 
fairylike nature. It was a pretty sight, and he stood watch- 
ing it when one black-and-white affair dissolved itself into 
two people, and he was shaking hands with a young person 
with gray eyes and brown hair whom Freddie Beaumont 
introduced as Miss Ethel Talbot. 

‘‘T’ve heard a great deal about you,’’ she said. 

‘Nice subject, isn’t it?”’ 

‘*T don’t know yet.’”’ 

‘Where have you been, Dick, all the evening?’’ asked 
Beaumont. 

‘* Working,’’ replied the other, as Freddie, without waiting 
for a reply, took himself off. 

‘* Working at what?’’ asked a quiet voice, as Darley felt a 
white glove take his proffered arm. 

‘‘ The struggle for existence, so-called,’’ he answered. 

‘* What do you do, Mr. Darley?’’ 

‘*Lord, Lord! Here is where it all came from,’’ he 
muttered. Then he said aloud: ‘‘ Oh, I write editorials that 
astound the universe ——’”’ 

‘* But you are really at work and doing something?’’ 

‘Well, you see neither Freddie’s governor nor mine left 
me five thousand a year.’’ And his eyebrows rose slightly. 

The gray eyes certainly showed the possibilities of humor. 

‘‘ Freddie has just seen his uncle, and a week from to-day 
he goes into the bank to begin work.’’ 

‘* At ten dollars a week?’’ he asked apprehensively. 

““No,’’ laughed the young lady; “‘ at fifty dollars a week.”’ 

‘‘ That’s a splendid beginning,’’ said Darley. ‘‘ And, Miss 
Talbot, Freddie Beaumont is worth it, worth very much 
more—don’t you think so?’’ 

“Do you think so?’”’ 

““IT do. Much more.’’ ; 

‘* You like shooting, don’t you?”’ 

““Yes. We all like what we cannot get.’’ 

‘So do I,”’ said she quietly. 

‘* What do you shoot with?’’ and he looked straight in her 
eyes. 

Miss Talbot returned the look for an instant. 

‘* Are you a flirt, Mr. Darley?’”’ 

‘* God forbid, madam,”’ he said hastily. 

‘*] think He does,’’ she answered. Then, after a pause: 
Do you write only editorials? ’’ 

‘No; I write great works: poems, novels, plays.’’ 

‘*Do you really? Where are they published?’’ 

‘““They are seldom published, Miss Talbot. Only the 
grasping money-makers publish their works.’’ 

‘You are making fun of me. Tell me the truth.”’ 

“*T wouldn’t dare to—shall we go in and dance? ”’ 

‘No! let us go into that palm-room and sit down instead.’’ 

“You read my thoughts. 
You are really a very won- 
derful person.’’ 

‘* Such a trite thing to say, 
isn’t it?’’ said she, leaning 
back on a small sofa. 

““So many people tell you 
so, then?’’ with a smile. 

‘““Not at all,’’ said she 
quickly. ‘‘But it is so 
foolish to talk to me like 
that.’’ 

“Then let us talk of 
Freddie.’’ 

““ Why of him?” 

‘* Because I know you like 
him, and have known him a 
long time; and because I 
have known him a long time 
and like him, too. Heisa 
good mortal and will soon be 
better yet.” 

‘““He has a good friend, 
anyway. Did he tell you to 
talk to me of him?’’ 

‘* Not in the least,’’ said 
Darley firmly. 

‘* He said he did,’’ and an 
innocent manner scarcely 
concealed a gleam of humor. 

“The fool! The ass! 
The idiot!”? muttered 
Richard. ‘‘I imagine this 
must be the case where the 
boy lied.’”’ 

‘* Which boy?” 

‘*T am a decrepit old man, 
Miss Talbot.’’ 
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‘Your exterior is beautifully preserved, then,’’ said she, 
looking gravely at him. 

‘Would it be discourteous of me to ask if you are a flirt, 
Miss Talbot?’’ 

““Would it be profanity for me to reply ‘God forbid,’ 
Mr. Darley?’’ 

Then for some reason they both laughed. 
suddenly leaned forward and asked him: 

** Do you, sir, in your literary career ——”’ 

‘* Newspaper career,’’ he put in parenthetically. 

+ ever read poetry?”’ 

‘* Sometimes,’’ suspiciously. 

‘* Ever read Longfellow’s Miles Standish?’’ 

** Miss Talbot, you are incorrigible. It isn’t fair.’’ 

‘‘Then speak for yourself,’’ she said; adding hastily, 
‘* about shooting.’’ And for an instant a little flush stood on 
her cheek. 

He leaned back in his chair and laughed again. 

“Weil, 


And she 





‘**T like to shoot my little gun 
At any time of day. 
I like to see the rabbits run— 
Unless they get away.’ ”’ 


‘Will you try to be serious, sir?’’ frowning with much 
severity. ‘‘Do you know I shot a deer last fall in the 
Adirondacks?’’ 

“No, did you really? What rifle did you use?’’ And he 
leaned forward with a new spark in his eye—a spark that 
was noted the moment it appeared. 

‘* A 40-.30. And it was perfectly dear! ’’ 

‘* A little heavy for you, I should say. Better make ita 
30-.30 half magazine. You can do a good deal better with 
that. I had a chance once ’? He stopped suddenly, for 
in the face near his he caught the trace of a smile—‘‘ er— 
shall we dance?’”’ 

‘** Please, please!’’ she pleaded, quite serious now. ‘‘ Is 
that fair to a helpless girl?’’ 

And then they were off in a discussion of the technical 
questions of rifles, all of which, to his intense amazement and 
delight, she understood. And he sat more and more on the 
edge of his chair and she leaned forward with her white 
gloved elbows on her white silk knees. Looking up sud- 
denly for some corroboration or denial, she discovered his 
face lit up with something that had not been there a moment 
before, and she said abruptly: 

‘*Do you know you are exactly like your sister?’’ 

** My sister! ’”’ 

‘* Yes, your sister Ethel.’’ 

“* Ethel?’’ he said again in the same dazed tone. 

““Yes, Ethel. That’s my name, too, you know.’’ 

“*'You don’t mean to tell me you’re Ethel’s Ethel?’’ 

**Oh, no! I’m Priscilla What’s-her-name.’’ 

‘Why, but Ethel’s been telling me about you for the last 
four hundred years! ’’ 

“* Not quite so long as that.’’ And she laughed gayly at his 
embarrassment. 

“* But then you can’t be over nineteen! ’’ 

** It was you who said I was four hundred.’’ 

Then he stood over her a moment in undisguised amaze- 
ment, until she reached up her hand and said demurely: 








AND HE LEANED FORWARD WITH A NEW SPARK IN HIS EYE 


** Won’t you shake hands with an old friend?”’ 

He took it—took it all—grasped it and held it thus until 
the embarrassment appeared on her face, when the hand was 
suddenly drawn away as a cheery voice behind them said: 

“Well, children, how goes it? Pushing a good thing 
along?’’ 

Without hesitation the little lady said: 

““ We were just shaking hands and saying good-night, for 
I see mamma coming with a ‘ go-home’ look on her face.’’ 

And as Freddie and his friend walked away Darley could 
only mutter to himself: “‘ Yes, Freddie, pushing a good 
thing along.’’ 

lil 

EN days later while he was fixing his third cup of coffee, 
Darley glanced at two or three letters lying by his toast. 
The first was a bill for an expensive pair of shoes with 
““ Please remit’’ written beneath it. He tore it up, mutter- 
ing that the poor he had with him always. The next was a 
notification of a meeting of a committee. He tore that up. 
The third was an invitation to dine with Mrs. Talbot, and it 

said, ‘‘ I want to have the pleasure of meeting you, too.’’ 

‘*Too/’’ said Richard, addressing the coffee machine. 
** Such a little word. I wonder if it wasa pleasure. I will 
go and see.”’ 

And a few evenings later he walked into the Talbots’ 
drawing-room. 

** I’m so glad you could come,’’ said Miss Talbot. 

** Could I refuse when mamma said ‘ Too’?’”’ 

‘““Two? Two what?” 

He handed her the invitation. 

** I never said any such thing,’’ said she. 

‘* Ah,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘ Then she did, after all.’’ 

““We are delighted to have you here,’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Talbot, shaking him languidly by the hand. ‘‘ Ethel told us 
so much about you that we really had to see for ourselves.’’ 

He looked at her, but she did not waver; ‘‘ I only said you 
were a cynic.’’ 

‘*Aha!’’ he laughed. ‘‘ Splendid! It’s my one ambition 
—to be acynic! Do you like cynics, Mrs. Talbot?’’ 

‘‘Why, really, Mr. Darley, not as a rule, you know. 
Don’t they say rude things and dress badly ?’’ 

He looked down at his clothes: ‘‘ They are the best I 
have.’’ 

** Oh, really I—I meant nothing personal,’’ added the lady 
a little nervously. ‘‘ There’s nothing the matter with 
your clothes.’’ 

**T’ll try not to be rude,’’ he said plaintively. 

*“*Oh, but you mustn’t take it as—ah, dinner is ready! 
Will you take in Ethel, Mr. Darley?’’ 

** Are you really a cynic?’’ asked Ethel as they took their 
places at table. 

** Of course, since you say so.’’ 

** But Freddie says you are not. 

“Well, what did Freddie say?’’ 

** Shall I give you his exact words?’’ 

** Of course.’’ 

‘“‘That you are a dear, good fellow trying to be cynical, 
but failing miserably.’’ And the young woman looked down 

at her oysters. 

** Freddie lies in his teeth,’ 


That you are——’”’ 


answered Darley softly. 

After a pause: ‘‘ Tell me 
about the editorials.’’ 

** Ladyship, shall I tell 
you the story of my life?’’ 

** Do try to be serious. I 
am really interested.’’ 

“‘Well,’’ said he with a 
sigh, ‘‘ there are three to be 
done to-night.’’ 

** What about ?’’ she asked 
with interest. 

“‘ The first as to whether 
cynics really must wear bad 
clothes —— ”’ 

** Dear, good mamma, she 
meant well, anyway.’’ 

‘** The second as to whether 
pink or white goes best with 
gray eyes.’’ 

“Which shall you de- 

° cide?’’ 

** That both being perfect, 
the question is laid on the 
table.’’ 

““So silly,’’ said she. 
** And the third?’’ as a little 
smile passed over her face. 

** Ah, the third! ’’ said he; 
“that is very serious. I 
cannot tell you about the 
third.’’ 

** Please! ’’ 

** 1 don’t dare to.’’ 

**T won’t tell.’’ 

‘“Well,”’ and of a sudden 
the lines about his jaw set 
a little, ‘“‘ the third will bea 
discussion as to whether a 
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girl has the sense and honor to marry the man she has led 
on to love her.”’ 

There was a pause. Then gradually a flush appeared on 
her face. He saw it grow, and the pause became embarrass- 
ing, when a very sweet but a very distant voice said: 

‘* And what will you decide to be the likelihood? ’’ 

‘* I’ve changed my mind about that editorial. I shall not 
write it,’’ he answered, looking down at his plate. 

‘*Why?’’ 

** Because it isu’t fair.’’ 

‘* No, it isn’t fair,’? said she. ‘‘And now I must talk to 
the man on the other side.”’ 

** Please don’t go!”’ 

‘‘ It is rude not to.’’ 

‘Is that a lesson for me?”’ 

** Does the shoe fit? There isa very marriageable, attract- 
ive girl on your right.’’ 

“‘ Tf you do not come back soon I shall be married,’’ said 
he with plaintive emphasis. 

Darley turned to the marriageable heiress and became at 
once strangely fascinated by a tiny mole on the side of her 
nose which moved up and down every time she laughed. 
He tried not to look at it, and yet it was impossible not to 
say things that might draw a smile. Meantime he heard 
little or nothing, but felt himself growing lightheaded and 
more or less inclined to think that this was a great world 
and life worth living, after all. 

In the midst of this a conciliatory voice said sweetly: 

‘*T received a 30-.30 the other day and don’t know who 
sent it.’’ 

“Did you really? How did it suit?’’ 

“It is better than the heavy one. I tried it in a gallery 
to-day.”’ 

*‘ Cleave unto it until death do you part. It is the best 
for you.’’ 

** You must come and see it some time.’’ 

“May I soon?”’ 

“Will you?’’ 

*‘ And is my — my editorial forgiven?’’ 

‘ There is nothing to forgive,’’ said she, rising with the 
others, ‘*‘ only — only — no, there’s nothing to forgive.’’ 

An hour and a half later Darley was standing at the 
window of his club gazing down on Fifth Avenue, with his 
hands thrust into his pockets. There was no avenue with 
reflecting rain mirrors on the asphalt, nor yet any bright-eyed 
cabs hurrying by, only two large gray eyes close to the 
window-pane, and Richard had the feeling that he must 
step through the glass and into the eyes, which were 
private rooms containing many jewels. He was murmuring 
to himself: ‘‘I wonder how long it will be before he 
discovers the burglar,’’ when Beaumont’s voice hailed him 
from behind. 

‘TI was wondering,’’ said Darley in reply, ‘‘ where Fifth 
Avenue and the cabs and the rain had gone.’’ 

**What? Oh, chuck it! Let me-tell you. I’ve got a 
chance to be assistant bond clerk. Uncle William’s a brick.’ 


‘*] dined at Mrs. Talbot's to-night,’’ said Darley ., 
Freddie sat up quickly. 
** Did you?’’ said he. ‘‘ How is she?’’ 


** Very nice, I think; a little gray and a little nervous, but 
then the mother of four grown——”’ 

‘* Thunder, Dick, I don’t mean mamma.’’ 

‘Oh, you mean Miss Talbot?’’ 

““Did you suppose I meant the maid? How did she 
seem?’’ 

‘Pretty well. Nice girl.’’ 

** Oh, stuff, man. Did she—did you—er—talk about me 
at all?’”’ F 

““ Yes, sir, we considered your marked ability as a Wall 
Street financier.”’ 

** Did she like it?’’ asked Freddie eagerly. 

‘She did not condemn it. You’d better go and see her 
and tell her about it. And, by the way, teil her to change 
the combination on the safe.”’ 

‘* The combination on the what?’’ asked the other. ‘‘Ah, 
Major! ’”’ 

** Good-evening, young men. I’m just in time. I know 
you’ll try just a taste in my honor — my birthday, you know.”’ 

Beaumont stood a moment undecided and then left the 
other two alone. As they sat together in the corner of the 
room, a moment later, Darley said: , 

‘* Major, why did you never marry?”’ 

The old gentleman took his cigar from his mouth aud 
turned abruptly to his questioner. 

* Gad, sir, marry! Why in the deuce should I?’”’ 

“* Oh, family ties, you know; little tots doing the cluster 
act about that gouty knee of yours—duty to humanity — 
sweet comforts in your old age, and such other elemental 
notes of the unit of civilization.”’ 

** Unit be d——d, sir! I don’t want any of your snivel- 
ing tots knocking around my knee. Nor any women and 
folderols to pay for. No, sir, nor any one woman. Look at 
me now! Happy asaciam. No worries. Anybody I want 
to wait on me, and a few friends with your elements of 
civilization all laid out and glad to show me any timie I take 
it into my head to try them. Here I goon Sunday after- 
noons to Albert Talbot’s, and I get more of the elements than 
I can digest all the week. No, sir,’’ as he twisted his 


side-whiskers forward and replaced the cigar with a certain 
finality between his lips —‘‘ no, sir! God forbid that I should 
have been such a fool! I’m as happy asakid with a new 
toy now.”’ 

‘Well, Major, here’s to you! I'll goto bed and dream of 
the joys of bachelorhood— if I can get rid of other dreams,’’ 
he added to himself. 

iv 
. DON’T suppose you would have come if I hadn’t written 
you.”’ 

**T was afraid,’’ said Richard, watching her as she sat 
in some soft lacy gown with the late afternoon sunlight 
behind her, ‘‘ I said so many rude things the other night.”’ 
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BUT THE FIRST BIRD HE KILLED HAD GRAY EYES 


““Did you? I took them to be the proper sayings of a 
masquerading cynic. Here’s my first child.’’ And she held 
up the rifle. 

** May you be blessed with many of them,’’ said he. 

**One is quite enough. I don’t go into the woods often 
enough for more.’’ 

‘Two at least are necessary to furnish companionship,’’ 
and he handed the rifle back to her. She laid it across her 
knees and looked at him. 

** You are speaking of guns?”’ 

“You spoke of children,’’ he answered. 

A quick tinge of color came into her face and grew as she 
spoke on. 

“Yes, I think children are dear; don’t you?”’ 

ni Yes.’’ 

** Even to cynics?” 

‘** All the more so, because they understand us better than 
grown people.’’ 

She leaned forward a little and said: ‘‘ Why have you 
never married? ”’ 

“ Takes two.’’ 

** And ”’ she asked, turning the gun over. 

‘* Number two not in at the roll-call.’’ 

‘* Masquerading ?’’ 

‘* No, sincere for once.’”’ 

“Is there—is there any one who—who ought to be in at 
the roll-call?’’ 

He looked at her earnestly. 

‘* Yes, Miss Talbot.’’ 
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A shade went over her face. 

‘* Tell me about her.”’ 

‘IT can’t. She belongs to another.”’ 

**Oh dear! Is she married?’’ S 

‘“No.’’? And again he resolved to tell Freddie to geta 
new combination on the safe. 

Ethel’s face turned to the rifle and one white hand moved 
back and forth over the polished barrel. 

‘* Engaged?’”’ 

** No-o.”’ 

The white hand stopped. 

‘* Why bound, then?’’ 

‘* Because the right man has her —her affections.’’ 

“* How do you know?”’ 

** Don’t cynics have any sense of the fitness of things? ’’ 

‘* Not always.’’ 

**Shouldn’t they be respectable members of society and 
know what is true and right and try to act up to it?’’ 

‘Might not she have something to say in the matter?’’ 
said she. 

He did not know. He began to lose confidence in himself 
and decided it was wiser to leave. 

When he was gone Ethel sat down upon the floor with the 
gun across her knees and—cried. 

v 
hd WAS getting on toward spring one night when Darley sat 
in his rooms. Richard found it difficult to keep up this 
playing with fire. Hesat now evolving a plan for stopping 
the business, when Beaumont came in. 

‘“What’s up, Freddie?’’ asked the host. 

‘* Everything’s down,’’ answered the other, sinking into a 
chair. ‘‘ Dick, you’re the only one I can talk to.’’ 

‘*Well?”’ 

‘‘Something’s up. I saw Ethel last night, gave out much 
business news—and something’s got in between. I can see 
it with one eye closed and the other shut.’’ 

‘*Well?”’ 

‘Ym in a fearful funk! What’s the matter, do you 
suppose? Have I lost a place just as I was getting up to 
the tape?’’ 

‘Why, you idiot, don’t you see she’s only surprised at 
your being able to ‘reach up’?”’ 

** But I mustn’t lose.’’ 

‘*No, Freddie, you mustn’t lose. Show your nerve. Go 
and see her—take her by masculine force.”’ 

Beaumont thought a moment and then, slapping his 
knees, said: 

“Vil doit. Ill go right now.”’ 

‘* No, no, don’t go now,”’ said the other in some trepida- 
tion. ‘‘ Wait till nine o’clock, when they will be through 
dinner.’’ 

‘* All right,’’ answered the other, ‘‘ but it’s a long time to 
wait —two hours.’’ 

‘Oh, that’s nothing in a lifetime. And so you won’t go 
till after nine, sure?’’ And Freddie disappeared with the 
promise given. 

He had no sooner left the room than Darley went to his 
writing-desk and wrote her: 

‘“*T have been playing a mean part, My only excuse 
is that I did not see the meanness until the last day or 
two. I don’t know how to write it, and I am havinga 
hard time thinking how to make it clear without 
seeming to you a conceited ass. Perhaps the only 
way is the direct way. So here goes: To-night after 
you receive this there comes to you a young man—a 
fine fellow. He is the right one! Talk to him and 
hear what is in his heart. There is no other man to 
compare with him. Don’t for a moment think there 
is! Is that impudent—none of my business? I do 
not mean itso. Only I’m very sorry for it all—for 
my mean part in it, and—I’m very sad—in fact I 
should like to stretch my thirty-year-old six-foot hulk 
on the floor and cry. 

‘* Good-by, sweet lady — good-by!”’ 

‘*Peter,’’ said Richard to the boy who answered his 
ring, ‘‘ take this note to that address at once and then come 
back here and show me a receipt.”’ 

VI ‘ 

T WAS a miserable situation for a cynic. That was quite 
evident. But then, he had given up other things in this 
world because they were not for him, and he could give this 
up, too. It was only necessary to use a little philosophy and 
get interested in something else. And thus by nightfall of 
the next day he was sitting*in the main room of the 
Naugatuck Club, and in the morning he was out on the lake 
with Captain Barkus watching for ducks. But the first bird 
he killed had gray eyes, and he stroked its feathers and apolo- 
gized to it and said he would marry it—and then he threw 

it into one corner and swore softly to himself. 

“You hain’t got yer eye with yer to-day, have ye?’’ 
remarked the Captain. 

‘* Yes, but it’s gray.’’ 

“* Eh?’’ queried the Captain. 

‘Gray, man! Haven’t you ever seen gray eyes?’’ 

** Aye, but what’s them to do with duck shooting?’’ 

‘Oh, I’m going home,’’ said Darley. And he strode off 
through the woods, leaving the Captain to drive back alone 
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in some wonder as to what his young friend had imbibed. 
As he went along, if he failed to read sermons in the stones, 
he had no difficulty in reading love stories here and there 
along the way.: He wondered how the letter had been 
received. He wondered if she thought him an ass, if she 
laughed at him. And then he became aware of the fact that 
she was coming toward him in the narrow path. At first he 
thought it was his absurd imagination that had run riot, 
and then in an instant he knew that she must see him and 
that he could not escape. 

She looked up and stopped short. 

‘What do you mean by coming here!’’ said the 
young lady. 

‘*T didn’t mean to,’’ said he aimlessly. 

‘‘T came here to be alone,’’ said she as they still stood 
watching one another. 

** So did I,”’ answered he. 
as if to turn about. 

“You knew I would be here,’’ said she suspiciously. 

‘I did not really even suspect that you cou/d come here. 
If I had I should not have come.’’ 

‘Oh, what a thing to say!’’ cried she. 

‘* That is, | wanted to avoid you—I mean, I knew you did 
not want to see me.’’ 

No answer. 

‘Excuse me.’’ And he stepped aside. She hurried by. 
Then she stopped suddenly, and without turning her head 
she said: 

‘* Were you going back to the clubhouse? ’”’ 

“ Why, no——”’ 

“* Because if you were I should like—lI think I have some- 
how lost the path ” 

‘*Certainly,’’ said he, coming close to her; ‘‘I was just 
thinking of getting back to breakfast.’’ 


‘* Excuse me’’—and he made 








ORD BEACONSFIELD, depicting 

a certain person in one of his 

novels, says that ‘‘he could 
always, when necessary, sparkle with 
anecdote or blaze with repartee.’’ It 
is needless to say which of these is the higher social gift. 
Scores of men, with tenacious memories and a ready flow of 
words, can amuse a social circle with a perennial flow of 
anecdotes, who yet have no talent for repartee. The man of 
anecdotes, however apt or felicitous in telling them, seldom 
fails to bore his hearers by frequent repetition—a practice 
which leads another of the novelist’s characters to say that 
‘when a man falls into his anecdotage, it is time for him to 
retire from the world.”’ 

It is well known that for the highest success of a witticism 
it is necessary that it should seem to be impromptu. The 
finest jeu da’ esprit, the happiest hit, which is known to have 
been coolly and deliberately prestudied and kept in ambush, 
can never have the effect of even an inferior one which is a 
real flash of the fancy, an inspiration of the moment, a sudden 
and irrepressible outburst. Brilliant and telling as was the 
conversational wit of Sheridan, our admiration of it is greatly 
lessened when we are told that it was carefully elaborated 
before its utterance. We now know, what his applauding 
hearers did not, that he would wait patiently a whole evening 
at a dinner-party for the exact moment when the shaft which 
he had ready feathered might be let fly with the greatest effect. 
There was no effort, either obvious or disguised, to draw you 
into the ambuscade of his ready-made joke; and when the 
lucky, longed-for moment did at last arrive, the natural and 
apparently unexpected manner in which he would let the 
treasured sentiment fall from his lips at once astonished and 
charmed his hearers. Such facts as these show that in many 
cases spoken wit, though to all appearance extemporaneous, 
may have been premed- 
itated; but there is one 
species of it to which 
the most skeptical 
hearer cannot deny the 
merit of spontaneity — 
we' mean the repartee. 
Especially is this true 
when the repartee is in 
reply to a sudden and 
unexpected attack. 
Nothing is more admir- 
able, nothing more 
quickly wins our sym- 
pathy, than the perfect 
command and instanta- 
neous concentration of 
the faculties, when a 
man is taken ata 
disadvantage and 
triumphantly repels an 
insinuation or an 








They turned toward the house and walked silently along 
the little path in the morning light. Not a word did 
either say. 

Up the steps they marched and into the house. 
stood Albert Talbot. 

““Ah, here you are, Ethel—How-do, Darley? Where’s 
Fred Beaumont, Ethel? I thought he’d be here by the late 
train last night.”’ 

**T don’t think he will come, father. He went to Aiken 
last night.’’ And Miss Ethel gazed innocently at the rug. 

‘‘ Aiken last night! Good Heavens, what a man!”’ said 
the father. ‘‘He said yesterday that he’d follow us 
up here! ”’ 

At breakfast little was said. Darley sat by Miss Talbot, 
and when the meal was nearly over he said: 

‘Shall I go away?”’ 

And she answered: 

“* How can I tell?”’ 

‘‘ Did you bring your 30-.30?’’ 

‘“No. What good would a rifle be here?’’ 

‘* Did you ever try a shotgun?’’ 

ae No. ” . 

‘Would you—would you care to try at ducks this 
afternoon ?’’ 

“Were you going?’’ 

- wone 

‘*T shouldn’t inconvenience you?’’ 

‘*No, you wouldn’t inconvenience me.’’ 

“Then I'll go. What time?’’ 

‘** About three o’clock.’’ 

As they sat in the shooting stand by the little lake, late that 
afternoon, there came Barkus’ signal of warning over the 
water. 

Darley said: 


There 


insult without a moment’s previous warning. That felicity of 
instant rejoinder which we call readiness.has saved thousands 
of men from mortification and contempt: The dexterous leap 
of thought by which the mind escapes from a seemingly 
hopeless dilemma is worth all the logic and learning in the 
world. The impromptu reply, says Moliére, is precisely the 
touchstone of wit. 

One of the readiest Englishmen at repartee was ‘‘ the 
English Aristophanes,’’ Samuel Foote. Doctor Johnson was 
long so prejudiced against him that, dining once in his 
company, he affected not to listen to him. ‘‘ But the dog 
was so very comical,’’ he afterward said, ‘‘ that I was obliged 
to lay down my knife and fork and have the laugh out.’’ 
**Why are you forever humming that tune?’’ said Foote to an 
acquaintance. ‘‘ Because it haunts me.’’ ‘‘ No wonder,”’’ 
rejoined the wit, ‘‘ you are ever murdering it.’’ When the 
miserly Garrick was vainly searching for a guinea at the 
Bedford one night, Foote asked, ‘‘ Where on earth can it be 
gone?’’ ‘‘ To the devil, I think,’’ said the actor. ‘‘ Let you 
alone, David,’’ exclaimed Foote, ‘‘ for making a guinea go 
farther than any one else.’’ When a rich contractor was 
descanting upon the instability of the world, he turned to 
Foote and said: ‘‘Can you account for it, sir?’’ ‘* Not 
unless it was built by contract,’’ was the reply. 


A Battle of the Nations 


TELLING reply was made during the Franco-German War 
by an English lady who held a “‘ salon’’ in London, to the 
French Ambassador, who complained bit- 
terly that England had not intervened in 
behalf of France: ‘‘ We always believed 
that you were a nation of shopkeepers, 
and now we know you are.’’ ‘“‘ And we,’’ 
instantly replied the lady, ‘‘ always 
believed that you were a nation of sol- 
diers, and now we know you are not.”’. 
The late Bishop Wilberforce of England 
is said to have been endowed with rare 
powers of repartee, which he did not hesi- 
tate to exercise in the social circle or on 
the platform. Toa hearer who tried to 
annoy and disconcert him, while address- 
“ing a great meeting in St. James’ Hall, 
London, by frequently shouting, ‘‘ Speak 
up, my lord!’’ he replied in the most 
dulcet tone, ‘‘ I am already speaking up; 
I always speak up, and I decline to speak 
down to the level of the ill-mannered 
person in the gallery.’’ This reminds us 
of a retort of Theodore Parker in a speech 


athews uss: 





** So Freddie didn’t come yesterday?”’ 

**No,’’ said she, looking out on the bay through one of 
the holes in the wall of the stand. 

** Has he gone to Aiken in search of — anything?’’ 

** Not for me.’’ 

** Are you all alone in the world? ”’ 

**Oh, no. _ I have father. 

** Are you cold?’’ 

oe No.’’ 

Alarming signals of warning from Barkus across the bay. 

** Are your hands cold?”’ 

“ce No.’’ 

‘* Let me see.’’ 

She raised the nearer one, looked at it a moment and 
slowly drew off the thick glove. And her ladyship seemed 
intent on the bay. 

“It’s very cold,’’ said he at last. 

No answer. 

Then he carried the hand slowly to kis lips. 

There came the sound of an oar outside the stand. 

“‘What in tarnation be you doin’, Mr. Darley? Hain’t 
you seen them ducks?’’ 

Darley got up suddenly. 

‘““What? Where? What’s that, Barkus?’’ 

‘* Why, them fifteen birds what come nigh on to knocking 
the stand down.”’ 

** Strange I didn’t see them, Barkus,’’ said Darley. ‘‘ But 
Miss Talbot finds it too cold here. We’ll have to give it up 
and walk back through the woods.’ 

And they two left the stand—left Barkus grumbling at 
such blindness—and started along the little woodland path, 
just as the red setting sun looked over the hills and trickled 
down through the trees upon them—these two, walking in 
the cold, clear evening, hand in hand, silently. 


” 





which we heard him make nearly sixty 
years ago at an Anti-Slavery meeting 
Upbraiding the 

North for making money out of 

Southern slavery, he said: ‘‘ Seventy 
years ago the first three articles of the religious creed of 
Massachusetts were these: ‘I believe in God the Father 
Almighty; I believe in Jesus Christ, His Son; I believe in the 
Holy Ghost; and these three are one God.’ Now, the practi- 
cal creed is: ‘I believe in the Gold Eagle Almighty; I believe 
in the Silver Dollar; I believe in the Copper Cent; and these 
three make one Money.”’ 

This sarcasm was received with a loud burst of applause, 
mingled with an outpouring of hisses. Turning to a prom- 
inent hisser in the gallery, Parker, in nowise disconcerted, 
said, in a tone of mingled defiance and contempt: ‘‘I have 
given you your belief in my own language, and you have 
responded in your own vernacular.’’ 

Though Sheridan generally premeditated and husbanded 
his antithetical sprightliness, yet he could and did, when hard 
pressed, throw off retorts as readily as he hiccoughed to the 
watchman in London who found him ‘‘ half-seas over’’ and 
demanded his name, ‘‘ W-w-wilberforce!’’ When told that 
the fretful critic, Richard Cumberland, had expressed his 
surprise that an audience had laughed so immodefately at a 
performance of The School for Scandal, which did not extort 
from him even a smile, Sheridan said: ‘‘ Cumberland is truly 
ungrateful for not smiling at my comedy, for I saw a tragedy 
of his, a fortnight before, at Covent Garden, and laughed 
incessantly from the beginning to the end.’’ A tersely 
felicitous reply to a strenuous but shallow advocate of 
modern studies was that of Lord Sherbrooke. ‘‘I have 
the greatest contempt for Aristotle,’’ said the ‘‘ advanced 
thinker.’’ ‘‘ But not that contempt which familiarity breeds, 
I should imagine,’’ 
mildly rejoined his 
lordship. Not less miid 
and equally significant 
was the reply of the 
Rev. James Marriott, 
““the great Saint of the 
Tractarian Movement 
at Oxford,’’ toa brother- 
Fellow of Oriel College, 
who had behaved 
outrageously at dinner 
overnight. Coming 
out of chapel the next 
morning he sought to 
apologize, saying: ** My 
friend, I’m afraid I 
made rather a fool 
of myself last night.’’ 
‘““My dear fellow, I 
assure you I observed 
nothing unusual.’’ 
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THE FIRE IN THE PINES 


By H. S. CANFIELD 





E HAD 
W been to 
the lick 
and noted the 
fresh tracks of 
the night before. 
The shooting platform was built twenty feet up, nailed to a 
great hemlock thirty yards distant. Rem was used to curl 
up on it and go to sleep, waking to shoot methodically, come 
down, take up the carcass and go home. It seemed strange 
that a deer could come within fifty yards of it, day or night, 
without seeing it, for it was not concealed in any way, but 
Rem explained this by saying that a ‘‘ deer has less sense 
than a cheap landlooker.’? Rem has not read Mr. Ernest 
Thompson-Seton, and has small opinion of the wit of wild 
animals. Most of them, he says, are ‘‘ honing to get killed.’’ 
Ve sat on a white birch which had crashed to its fall five 
years before and Rem dug his one-bladed knife deep into 
the punk, bringing it out in big brown chunks. It was like 
tinder, this stuff, and when a match was touched to it 
glowed instantly into coals. 

‘*This kind o’ log is good meat for fire,’’ Rem said. 
‘‘ They catch at nothing, like a gal fishing for compliments, 
and, like the gal again, they blaze for days. There’s thou- 
sands of ’em in the woods—tens of thousands. Sometimes 
you see ’em lying twisted where one of them narrow storms 
has been along and then they’re piled and bent and locked 
like a log-jam. When lightning hits a place like that you’ve 
got something as big as a town burning for a week. Fire is 
the worst thing in the world; next to it is a fool; when the 
two get together they’re just ter’ble. : 

‘ Fires in the North Woods has cost a thousand lives and 
twenty-six million dollars in money. Some of’em started from 
the clouds, but net many. Most of ’em happened because 
a fool out walking had a match. If the people that was left 
ever caught the fool they fixed him so’s he quit thinking 
about his troubles, but gen’ully the fire fixed him fust. 

“‘If you never see one of them forest fires you don’t 
never want to see one. Your dreams’ll be better*without it. 
Hell won’t be any news tome. I had oughter be able to 
find my way around in it; I’ve saw it three times in 
the woods. ; 

‘A forest fire just spells Death—D-e-t-h! It’s worse’n 
drouth or flood or storm. A man can chew green leaves and 
walk out of a drouth; he can swim out of a flood, or go with 
it till he finds a limb handy; he can lay down under a fallen 
tree crosswise of the track of a storm and the big trees will 
tumble over him without hurting; but he can’t do anything 
with a fire ’cept run with his tongue hanging out and his 
knees bending under him —run till he drops, with red 
cinders all around him and smoke in his nose, and a scairt 
deer will pliant his hoofs on his back before the flames get 
him. He will have time to think about it. 

“* Now, the burning is awful, but the worst thing about it is 
the fear. It starts among the birds and it spreads to the 
brutes, and from the brutes it spreads to the men, and they’re 
all wild together. You’re running, you know, putting in 
your best licks, and you say to yourself: ‘I’m doing a good 
ten mile an hour; I’m holding my wind fine; I’ll beat that 
fire out;’ and the next minute the fear grips you and you 
don’t know nothing. When you come to you’re in the 
water, or you don’t come to. Maybe you get it from a buck 


that goes by you like an arrer from a Chip’way’s blowgun; 
maybe you get it from a fall, or a limb that knocks your hat 
into your eyes; you get it. The beasts are all crazy, and 
they can give a man fear like a mangy mink can give him 
the hand-itch or a crazy wolf can give him the dog-madness. 
A man that’s got the fire-fear is lower than the brutes and 
crazier, because he thinks more of himself and has got more 
to lose.’’ 

Rem was remembering hard. His face was white and 
sweat came from under his hatband. He sent his knife to 
the hilt into the rotten birch. 

** One fall,’’ he said, ‘‘ we was hunting and trapping up 
in the big pine lands about the Brulé. We camped on Dog 
Crick that runs into the Brulé from the north. The timber’s 
out of that country now—nothing there but hemlock and 
blamed little of that— but then it was'a wonder. The trees 
went up two hundred feet and so close that their branches 
touched. There was hazel brush in the hollows and sumach 
on the hillsides, with just enough maple and birch among 
the pines and hemlocks to make it good. In the swamps 
the tamaracks was thick as poor kin round a rich man’s 
kitchen stove, and when the frost fell you could stand ona 
hill and see the leaves yellow like gold for miles; the maples 
was red in half-acre bunches and over ’em the black-green 
of the pines. 

“It was dry. August went and not a drop of rain; 
September went and not a drop; we was at the middle of 
October, and not a drop. Dog Crick dried until you could 
jump across it backward. The holes was half water and 
half trout. The trees looked thirsty. If you brushed again 
a pine the bark come off in dust. The needles and leaves 
under foot cracked, and sitting on a runway you could hear 
a deer coming fifty yards away. That’ll give you an idee of 
how dry it was, for a deer steps like a woman on velvet. 
The moss on roots turned brown; there was mighty little 
sap in the limbs, and they creaked like rusty hinges when 
they swung in the wind. There was water in Mallard Lake 
five miles to the east; there was water in the Brulé ten miles 
to the south; there was water in Sailor Lake six miles to the 
west; and that was all. Every little woods pond was as 
bare as your hand and the dead perch in’em stunk. 

‘‘ Hunting was bad. We moved on moccasins, but it 
wouldn’t have been any different if we had gone barefooted. 
We could kill only by squatting on the runways that led 
down to the water, and in a week the deer got to know about 
us and went to water only at night. We took our traps out 
of the Dog and moved ’em to the lakes, but we didn’t pay 
much heed to ’em. It took too much walking. 

“There was a lot of crows about that camp and in the 
middle of October they took to cawing steady; the devils 
cawed all day long. The tree-frogs was busy peeping for 
rain from sunup to sundown. Heaps of birds moved in on 
us to be near the crick. You could see ’em down by the 
edge with their bills open any time. There was something 
in the air that made us jerky. We couldn’t sleep well, and 
when a man in the woods can’t sleep his temper gets saw- 
teeth on it. We had acouple of turn-overs and went down 
to the crick and washed the hlood off without speaking. 
Most times in camp when a fight’s over all the mad’s over, 
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but it weren’t that way with us. After 
a while it got so nobody had a word to say. 
We went to the traps alone and come back 
alone and eat supper like dumb men and crawled in. We 
hung together and kept on working because we had the pelts 
to sell and divide; that was all held us. 

‘* A man in that camp was named Jack Mace. He was fifty 
years old and his hair and whiskers was yellow and white. 
We called him Gray Jack. This Gray Jack was a argufier. 
He’d argue ’bout the weight of a fish, bout the age of a 
mink, ’bout how many feet a pine would cut, ’bout what 
time the sun rose and what day of the month it was, and how 
old George Wash’n’ton was when he come to this country. 
He was a man that never was wrong in his life; he wasa 
man that knowed more’n the whole town of Chicaggy; he 
was obst’nit as a Merino ram; he was savage as a littered 
sow; he smoked all of the time ’cept at his meals and when 
he was asleep, he went to bed with a pipe in his mouth, and 
he had matches in every pocket. We was afraid of Gray 
Jack, but you couldn’t tell him nothing. He said he knowed 
it was dry and he’d saw it dryer. 

“* He started in the morning to look at a bear trap over on 
Mallard Lake. He went down the trail and blew a whiff of 
tobacco-smoke and it drifted over his shoulder. He had on 
a Mackinaw jacket, red and black, and carried a rifle, 
because you can’t do nothing with a trapped bear but shoot 
it. He was a big man with wide shoulders, and his 
Mackinaw, red and black, blocked up the trail for fifty 
yards or so. Then he went around a bend, smoking hard. 

** About ten o’clock Little Pete Mason’s hound that was 
tied to a tree put up his head and howled. It was a long 
howl and he did it again. There ain’t no lonesomer sound. 
Pete threw a chink of wood at him. The dog jerked at the 
rope and howled, then laid down whining and shivered in 
the hot sun. A flock of jaybirds, maybe twenty of ’em, 
come flying and screaming. They lit in the trees around the 
camp, screamed and flew across the crick. A _ red-tailed 
hawk was sailing over the pines, rising and dropping, and 
he seemed to be looking for a chance to dive and naila 
jaybird. I’d never seen ’em hunt that way in thick woods 
and said so. Leggy Taylor said: ‘Hawks hunt any way; 
they ain’t ch’ice; what they want is meat.’ 

‘*T said: ‘ The trouble with you is you’re a fool.’ 

** Leggy says: ‘ You’ll eat that!’ 

‘* Little Pete jumped between us and said: ‘Sit down! 
For God’s sake, sit down!’ 

“We sit down. I don’t know what made him say ‘ For 
God’s sake!’ It didn’t seem gtrange. Red squirrels was 
running, hopping twenty feet from tree to tree. They was 
going west; we saw a dozen of ’em at onst; they jumped 
the crick flying. A big bobcat went by at a lope ten rod 
away and Leggy said squirrel hunting would be good later. 
He meant the cat would get his bellyful. I was fixing a 
little spring trap for mink. The grip flew up and hurt my 
hand, and I stuck my fingers in my mouth and cussed. 
They both laughed loud and that made us all feel better. 

‘From down the trail that led to the east a covey of par- 
tridges jumped and sailed over our heads, their wings going 
like ripsaws. I could have knocked one down with a 
fishing-pole. The first moose-birds that had come from the 
north quit the camp and flew away. Two porcupines went 
by in a awful hurry; they was making as much as a mile an 
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hour. A fox sneaked across the south edge of the clearing; 
three bucks and a doe went by like racehorses right behind 
the fox; we could hear ’em hit the far bank of the crick; 
three hundred yards to the south a wolf pack passed, but 
they wasn’t on the trail of the deer and wasn’t in cry; we 
knew they was passing by a short howl or two that sounded 
more like a hurt dog than anything else. Everything was 
headed west that day. 

** Leggy had a nose like a p’nter pup. He threw up his 
head and sniffed. Then -he wetted his finger in his mouth 
and held it up to test the breeze. 

‘“*T must be smelling that camp-fire again’ the wind,’ he 
said. The smoke of it was blowing away from him. He 
walked to the east edge of the clearing, sniffed and said: 
‘Fire! Pine fire!’ 

‘‘ We jumped up and looked to the eastward over the tops 
of thetrees. A thin, dun haze was drifting over the sky. We 
could just see the upper edge of it where it was thin, but as 
we looked it thickened and turned darker and climbed. We 
could see a hundred yards of it, and it was getting higher fast 
when the wind freshed on a sudden and come in a strong 
gust. It stopped and another gust come, bending the tree- 
tops away down. It died away short and a feather would 
have dropped straight to the ground, the air was so still. 
Them two gusts seemed to been throwed off the rest of the air 
like they was shot from a gun and we could hear ’em far 
away, roaring through the woods. Then the pines bent again 
and a big blow come on. It scattered the ashes of our fire 
and I kicked it out. 

‘“We looked at one another and we knew what it meant. 
We thought of Gray Jack, but we didn’t take time to cuss 
him. We knowed what had happened just as well as if we’d 
saw it. He’d been to his bear trap and found nothing. 
On his way back he lit his pipe and threw the match on 
some needles and come on. Half a mile behind him the 
fire got good headway. It burned maybe within a quarter 
of him afore he noticed it and then it was too late to do any 
good. It was only five miles to Mallard Lake, and that 
meant the fire had started not more’n four miles from us. 
It weren’t more’n two miles when we noticed it and it was 
coming in jumps a hundred yards long, spreading lengthwise 
as itcome. A big fire in dry woods looks to travel pretty 
near as swift as a freight train. We could hear the beasts 
crashing by on each side of us. We didn’t have ch’ice of 
which way to go; Sailor Lake was the only place for us and 
that was six miles off. 

‘We didn’t stop to pick up a gun or a blanket. We 
turned and run. 

‘“We forgot the hound and he howled dismal when we 
hopped the crick. We stopped and looked at one another. 
He was jumping again’ the rope fit to break his neck. Little 
Pete said: ‘I don’t give a d—n! He sha’n’t burn!’ and 
hurried back. He cut the rope with one slash of his knife, 
but the dog didn’t stay with him. He passed us before we 
had covered a hundred yards, going with his belly within 
two inches of the ground, and Pete was nearly fifty yards 
behind us. 

““You hear a lot about dogs’ gratitood and noble feelings, 
and maybe they have ’em, but they ain’t hounds. 

‘We had six miles to make and half a hour to make it in. 
We had two miles start of the fire and we knowed that it 
would likely travel the eight miles while we was doing six. 
There weren’t no trail to Sailor Lake. It was straight 
through the timber, jumping logs every fifty yards, jumping 
’em like bucks with a pack behind ’em and a river in front. 
Now, you know lumberjacks are fast and long on their feet; 
they’ve got to be. I can walk six miles an hour for five 
hours at a stretch, but there weren’t no walking in that. We 
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run with our elbows again’ our sides, our eyes open and our 
mouths shet, and when we took a log we took it from the 
right foot, going over like birds, and lit running. That 
Leggy was a wonder! I heerd him say onst that he run for 
two mile with his arm straight out and his hand flat ona 
deer’s tail, and he couldn’t gain enough to crook his fingers. 
He was a liar, o’ course, but he could go. He led me ten 
yards in the first hundred; I never see a man with as 
straight a back; his chin was tilted a leetle and he looked 
like he put down one foot before he picked up t’other; but I 
wouldn’t yell to him to slow up; and Little Pete was fifty 
yard behind. 

“*T was running free and I didn’t feel tired. At the end of 
the fust mile I got a wad of cotton behind my teeth and my 
nose felt stopped up, but I spit the cotton out and my second 
wind come. Then I see Leggy through the trees throw his 
head forward and lose the cotton and Pete coughed clost 
behind me, and their second wind come. 

“* The next thing I noticed I had run into a bunch of deer. 
There was four to the right and three to the left. Then I 
see they had run into me, for they went on like I was stand- 
ing still. After that animals went by steady—all sorts of 
’em. The deer and foxes and cats passed us, every one of 
?em running for life, and it showed how trifling a man is on 
his legs because the porkies was the only things we could 
catch. A big black bear scrambled across between Leggy 
and me and didn’t know we wasalive. Three mile from the 
camp two gray wolves threw their heads back over their 
shoulders and snarled at me, but they went on. Maybe they 
thought I made the fire. Leggy was out of sight then. 
There was no birds any more; they had gone on safe. The 
woods was still as they are to-day. I could hear my feet 
pounding the leaves. My legs was made of iron and it 
looked like I run without trouble. I says to myself that I 
didn’t know I could eat up the ground that way. Then I 
knowed there was some sort of animal close to me, so close 
I could touch it; I knowed it was on my left hand, though I 
didn’t see it. I weren’t afraid of it; a man ain’t afraid of 
nothing them times ’cept fire. I slung my head round and it 
was Little Pete within a yard of me; he was lighter’n me and 
had run up even. He slung his head same time and saw me 
and we went on, breasts even and ’bout a yard atween us. 
It sorter comforted me to have him there. 

‘*T heerd a humming sound like a swarm of wild bees and 
it was cur’ous. I didn’t try to place it; it was just in my 
ears. Then it swelled louder, like more swarms of bees. 
Then it got deeper with a roar to it like a strong wind tearing 
through the tops of the pines, and then I knowed what it was. 
My breath come in so quick it like to choke me and I let 
out a link ortwo. It was the fire and it was clost enough 
to be heard. Soon it was so loud the air trembled and it 
come to me that it was gaining fast. I s’pose I were a mile 
from Sailor Lake then. I was running all right; 1 was good 
for twelve miles ’stead of six; the fire weren’t near enough 
to throw its heat; but I guess it was then the fear gripped 
me. I dunno whether I got it from the animals; I dunno 
where I got it from; it gripped me. Pete’s foot caught ina 
root as he rose to a log and he turned half asomerset. I 
didn’t stop to help him, or see him get up. I dodged the 
trees somehow and I made my jumps somehow, but I b’leve I 
was more’n half blind. I can just remember seeing him fall. 
You can ask me what I wanted to yell for and I can’t tell you; 
I needed all the wind I had; but I was yelling like a Indian; 
just straining and yelling. 

** Now I could hear the trees fall as the wind and the flame 
mowed ’em down, and it seemed to me they would fall on me 
sure and burn me up, though they was two hundred yards 
behind; maybe more. 
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** A piece of hemlock bark, ten feet long and three feet 
wide and all aflame, sailed over me and fell in front. The 
leaves and needles where it fell biazed like oi! and I jumped 
*em, going away up. In asecond the heat come. I felt it 
first on my back and it was just warm. Then the skin of 
my back begin to crawl under my shirt—I dropped my 
Mackinaw in the first mile—and then it seemed like a 
redhot iron was run up and down it. My hands got hot on 
the backs. I looked right and left and the fire was on each 
side of me not fifty yards away, It was trying to head me 
and cut me off. The roar around me was like thunder. I 
guess I was yelling, because my mouth was wide open, but 
you couldn’t have heerd cannon in that place. My head was 
burning and I threw up my hand and felt my cap on fire. I 
tore it off and it started another blaze. 

** Then I went down the side of a hill, going ten feet ata 
jump, and a big pine, blown down by the wind from the fire, 
fell alongside of me as I went. It missed me by a yard or 
so. The sky was just a blazing mass of bark and limbs, 
flying over like a wide, flat river made up of a million 
broken stars. 

‘* Then I went bead on into the ice-cold water. 

**T swum hard under the lake and when I come up and 
got a breath I struck out. Limbs and bark was falling into 
the water all around me but none hit me. A quarter ofa 
mile out was a chain of little rocky islands with nothing on 
’em but grass and stunted bushes, a dozen islands or so, 
running for a mile. The cold water got the smoke and 
cinders out of my eyes, and, when I could see, there was 
Leggy on one of the islands, waving and shouting to me to 
come on. I could see he was shouting, but sure I couldn’t 
hear. When I got to shallow water he run in and grabbed 
me and half hauled me to dry land. The island he was on 
weren’t more’n ten feet square and he was the only living 
thing there, but right and left along the chain was all sorts 
of forest brutes, herded together and quiet as sheep. We 
saw as many as a hundred deer. Some bodies floated in the 
lake, a cat or two, porcupines and such things. All of the 
living ones— bears, wolves, deer—was safe from us and we 
was safe from them. My clothes was half burned off me and 
I was blistered in twenty places. 

***Where’s Little Pete?’ Leggy wanted to know fust off. 

**T looked at him not more’n half understanding, and then 
I says: ‘Where’s Gray Jack?’ and I waved my hand 
behind me. 





** Along the shore far as we could see was just one roaring, 
jumping wall of flame; the trees fell into the lake, sending 
up clouds of steam; the torches and burning bark flew over 
us even where we were; the smoke made the sky as black as 
a coal and settled so we could not breathe away from 
the water. 

“We stayed on the island that day and that night and 
swum to land next morning after daybreak. All of the 
animals was still on the islands, looking toward the land, 
but not moving. They was like a long Zoo. We took a big 
drink from the lake and walked thirty miles over hot ashes 
without a drop of water. Then we struck the settlement and 
I was in bed for two weeks. I had fever and waked up in 
the night nearly dead with the fear. 


** Nobody ever heard a word of Little Pete; the hound, if 
he lived, went wild, I guess. Some landlookers next 
summer, though, were in between our old camp and Mallard 
Lake and they come on the bones of aman. Near by was 
the barrel of a rifle. There was a round hole in the skull, so 
he went crazy from the fear.’’” 





Editor’s Note —This is the second of The Chronicles of Rem. The 
next will appear in an early number. 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
© Money talks but it doesn’t gossip. 


CA jack of all trades is a jack, all right. 
@ Happiness seldom comes over the stock ticker. 
@ There are more wife-made men than self-made men. 


@The summer girl does not plead previous engage- 
ments. 


@There will always be boodling in cities so long as 
boodlers are elected to office. 

@Great men had good mothers, but if all good mothers 
had great sons there would be a surplus. 


@ Man is the delightful logician who places woman on 
a pedestal and then affects to look down on her. 


oa 
Red Names for Red Men 


OME of the Indian chiefs and headmen whose boys and 
girls have been sent to Carlisle and other schools to be 
educated have just made a strong protest against any change 
in the names of their children. They say that it is the 
Indian custom to give toa child at birth a name with some 
family or spiritual significance, but that those forced on 
them on entering the schools have to an Indian no meaning 
whatever. 

The protest is popularly regarded as absurd and fantastic; 
the average American usually takes the red man’s ideas as a 
huge joke. But isn’t there a basis of sound common-sense 
in this one idea? 

The name which is given a boy when he comes into the 
world, by the time that he*has carried it for a dozen or fifteen 
years, has become as much a part of him as his head or his 
hand; it is his property; it is he. What right have we to 
take it from him? 

We don’t stop the thousands of Podavitches and Maritskas 
who are crowding into Castle Garden every day to dub them 
Jim and Nancy. Why should not the red-skinned American 
boy keep his name as well as the foreign Hun or Pole? 

Or, for that matter, why is one name preferable to another ? 
Is there any more civilization or righteousness dormant in 
‘* Bill”? and “‘ Bob”’ than in the sonorous titles of the Omaha 
and Navajo? 

A great Indian chief, the last of the Mohicans, was known 
as Uncas. The whites dubbed him Job Smith, and he sleeps 
now under a stone with that name upon it in the old 
Moravian graveyard at Bethlehem. What was gained by 
that christening? 

The whole difficulty grows out of a curious belief cherished 
by every English-speaking man. It is that to be a civilized 
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human being or a Christian you must not only believe but 
dress, speak and eat your dinner as he does. 

The White Brothers going out to convert a heathen meet 
him as near to his own standing ground in life as they can. 
They adopt his language, his clothes, his customs. These, 
they hold, are only outside, unimportant matters. They 
seek to influence his soul and his principles of action. 

We may not believe in their church nor its doctrines, 
but there is no doubt that they are the most successful mis- 
sionaries in the world. 

Bishop Coleridge Pattison, one of the foremost of modern 
Christian apostles, adopted these methods. He did not even 
urge civilized clothes upon his convert, provided his soul 
kept near to God. 

‘*The South Sea Islander,’’ he once said, ‘‘ may some- 
times be a cannibal, but he is always a gentleman; though, 
when he puts on English clothes,’’ he slyly added, ‘‘ he 
looks like a gent!’’ 

Our ordinary method with the savage is to make him 
learn English whether he learns Christ or not. 


aN] 
What to Do With Your Vacation 


EFORE starting on vacation it will dono harm to ask 
yourself, How long did the good that last year’s vacation 
did me outlive the brown of the tan on my skin? 

A man goes off to recuperate. He returns looking well 
and feeling as well as he looks. The next thing you hear of 
him he’s ailing or bedfast. And when you say, ‘‘ Too much 
vacation?’’ he replies: ‘‘ Oh, no—notat all. If I could live 
that life the year round I’d never be sick. It was the return 
to unhealthful conditions that knocked me out.”’ 

It may be so. But—the country sun is a great deceiver 
and the country air is asly stimulant. Together they may 
have conspired to stave off the consequences of the fried food 
you loaded yourself down with three times a day and the 
water you drank from an impure well or spring. If you 
had stayed in the country two months instead of two weeks, 
you might have found the unscrupulous pair out, and they 
wouldn’t have been able to stuff the blame to the ‘‘ unhealth- 
ful conditions ’’ of your working-place. 

One way to defeat this precious pair is by being careful 
what you eat and drink on vacation. But that’s a hard way, 
and the person who advised taking it would be thanked 
mighty surlily for his officiousness. 
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Prosperity that Hills 


ao THE front rank of diseases that prey upon the human 
animal is a disease which we beg to “‘ indicate,’’ as the 
doctors say, under the name of Premature Prosperity. 

Its ravening germs lurk in the gold or silver spoon where- 
with some children’s mouths are adorned when they are born. 
It fastens upon the precocious infant and often has him 
beyond all medicine before he has graduated from the high 
school. It sends its germs by the million to our colleges and 
to other places where our myriad promising youth are serving 
apprenticeship, and it has the promise eaten full of holes and 
curling at the edges before the first vote is cast. Such as 
escape it then it by no means despairs of. It swarms in 
early business and professional successes; it is malignant in 
large offers of salary or preferment in the twenties and early 
thirties. It has had some of the greatest triumphs in the 
forties when the arrogance of youth is battling with the 
cooler judgment of maturity. It seized upon Napoleon at 
Friedland and ten years later laid him low. It attached 
itself to Caesar at Pharsalia and did for him in four years. 

Let the youth who are unsheathing at this season in such 
numbers think on this dread disease, note its ravages, 
and beware. 
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The Talent in the NapKin 


‘*AMERICA,”’ said a visiting foreigner, ‘‘is a land where 
the men are sacrificed to the women and the men and 
the women to the children.”’ 

There is truth in this criticism, if criticism it was. No 
doubt ‘‘ papa’’ manages to have a pretty good time withal; 
and as for ‘‘mamma,’’ she is not miserable every moment 
that she is escorting the children about to places where they 
can enjoy themselves. But the fierce days of our pioneer 
ancestors have put their stamp upon us. Then everything 
was of necessity for the future— what was then in the present 
beside hardship but hope? And so we have tiie hereditary 
habit of sacrificing the present to the future. 

Like every other habit, this in excess is a vice. And is 
there not, with many of us, too little recognition of the rights 
of the present? Do we not forget that each individual is 
here as the custodian of certain talents, certain potentialities, 
and that he or she can best serve others not by wrapping 
them in a napkin and burying them and permitting himself 
or herself to wink out as an individuality, but by bringing 
them to their full development? 

This does not mean that papa ought to have a larger part 
of his earnings for drinks and cigars. Nor does it mean that 
mamma ought to spend more money in finery and more time 
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in gadding and gossiping. It means that each owes it to future 
generations as well as to himself to develop his own intelli- 
gence and character. The best possible gift parents can give 
their children is the example and the memory of them as 
intelligent, independent, life-enjoying persons skilled in that 
high and rare art, the artof living. What could be worse for 
children than to see and to remember a father who was a 
mere breadwinner, a mother who was a mere household 
drudge? ‘ 
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Cleveland and the Fire-Eaters 


HAT is the cause of this extraordinary outburst of 
enthusiasm for Mr. Cleveland after a long period in 
which he was, to put it mildly, neglected? 

It is deeper than party, deeper than politics. It is an 
indication of a reawakening of the people to admiration for 
the old-fashioned American characteristics which even most 
of his enemies concede that he embodies to an unusual 
degree. These United States are not inhabited, as so many 
of our public men have latterly shown themselves to believe, 
by a flamboyant, fire-eating, ostentatious, show-crazy and 
extravagant people. On the contrary, the mass of Americans 
are sober and sturdy, strong but peaceful and quiet, and they 
love peace and quiet and plainness. And they admire those 
qualities in a public man, and they find them in the retired 
statesman of Princeton and Buzzard’s Bay. 

Whether or no the “ resurrection of Grover’’ has any 
political significance, its moral significance cannot be under- 
estimated, especially by candidates for the Presidency. 


oe 
The Geese and the Guinea-Pigs 


LONG list of the companies in which he is a director is 

a never-missing part of the biographical sketch of any 
man conspicuous in commerce and finance. It is not strange 
that a man of millions should have to scatter his investments 
and should insist upon having a directing say in the manage- 
ment of a property he is interested in. Nor is it strange that 
a company, wishing to appeal to that ever-widening body, 
the investing public, should seek the support his name is 
sure to give. But is it not strange that a man of hard 
earned and high commercial reputation should be willing to 
lend his name to so many enterprises of which he knows 
nothing but what others tell him? 

No man could possibly be a true director in twenty, thirty, 
forty large corporations. He believes that each is sound and 
well managed, and he invests his money on that belief. But 
if his investment were his whole fortune or any considerable 
part of it, would he be willing to put it into any one of those 
on his list of companies which he never really investigates 
from year’s end to year’s end? Yet, by giving his name to 
the directory he tempts scores of people to invest their all; 
they think that he is an actual director. Furthermore, in 
many of these companies he has, to him, but a trifling sum 
invested. 

Among the many words which modern conditions have 
made it necessary to re-define, the word director stands not 
far from the head of the list. The old definition makes no 
mention either of the directors who don’t direct at all or 
of the directors who plot to direct everything into their 
own pockets. 
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Every Man His Own Doctor 


T A CONVENTION of doctors in Washington, recently, 
the chairman said that there were too many doctors, too 
many schools for doctors, too much doctoring. 

Just the reverse is the truth, if the matter be looked at a® 
little more broadly. Every man should be a doctor; every 
school should be first of all a school of medicine; every one 
should be doctoring all the time. 

But— Doctor should not mean a person engaged in putting 
unsightly patches upon the human machine; a school of 
medicine should not mean a place where common-sense is 
smothered in useless and even dangerous accumulations of 
more or less inaccurate observations on the surface symptoms 
of disease and on the methods of making those surface 
symptoms disappear; doctoring should not mean dosing with 
drugs that leave weakness and woe behind them in a dismal 
trail on their way to give disease a battle that, with its vio- 
lence, shakes the very foundations of health. 

If from earliest childhood we were taught and were got 
into the habit of practicing the ‘only certain truths of medi- 
cine—that disease cannot fasten upon the body that is 
well aired, well carried, well fed with real food taken slowly 
and in moderation, well treated in the matter of regularity — 
if this millennium should arrive, such of the doctors as did 
not turn surgeons would seek employment as experts upon 
sanitation. 

Disease is not acause. It is aneffect. Its best, its only 
true, doctor is Doctor Prevention. 

The more savage the penalties of ignorance, the faster the 
spread of intelligence. The multiplication of bad profes- 
sional doctors, shaking as it does blind public confidence in 
cures and professional curers, is not a cloud without traces 
of silver lining. 
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Told by Captain John J. Healy 
Written by Forrest Crissey 


swing; but in the old pioneer days of the sixties and 

earlier it carried a meaning that can hardly be under- 
stood in these peaceful times. It meant war—and war to the 
knife! The man who started out to buck any of the big 
trading companies went against the stiffest kind of warfare 
that was to be found in the whole wilderness. 

The stories of the men who went down would furnish the 
darkest page in all the pioneer history of the Northwest. Of 
course, all this has changed; but there are some experiences 
in the fights waged by “‘ free’’ trappers and traders that stick 
in the memory of the men who went through them. I 
confess that, for one, I haven’t forgotten the struggles of 
this sort, and I believe they should be given a place in the 
history of the old trading days. One of the toughest trips 
I ever made was in bucking the Hudson Bay Company, for 
it amounted to that before I wound up the experience. 

That was in 1863, and I was then only twenty-three years 
old and had plenty to learn. Like all the traders and 
trappers in the Northwest States I listened to the tales of 
gold brought down by the Indians from the Dominion, and 
they tickled my ears. However, I was not the only white 
man whose head was turned by these rumors of how the 
Indians traded a gun barrel full of gold dust for a gun 
barrel full of powder. So I determined to cross the line and 
look for gold in the Fort Edmonton country. 

Luck seemed to be on my side at the outset of the under- 
taking. There was no excitement on, the trip north, and 
when I struck the district where I intended to prospect I 
stumbled on Brazos and Flet, two good men I had known on 
the Missouri. They were from Carondelet, the French set- 
tlement just below St. Louis. Brazos had been with the 
American Fur Company, but the Hudson Bay folks had 
induced him to bring his trade over to them about thirteen 
years before. Brazos gave me the best he had, and also told 
me the things I wished to know about the country. 

‘*If you send any of your men up here,”’ said he, ‘‘ have 
them bring what they’!] need in the way of food.’’ That was 
as straight a hint as any one would need from the trader of a 
Hudson Bay post! But I thought I could make a rich strike 
in gold, and so I made my plans to go back and send up 
some of the men who were sure to be with me in any venture 
I should tackle. 

**T’ll not cross that hostile Blackfoot country,’’ I told 
Brazos, ‘‘ without rigging up to stand off the stiffest kind of 
an attack, and I’1l come in condition to stick it out.’’ 


TT" term ‘‘ Free Trader’’ has an easy, go-as-you-please 
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Then I started back to Fort Benton with a 
young half-breed Blackfoot as my only compan- 
ion. He couldn’t speak a word of English and 
I was about as helpless when it came to talking 
French. But he was keen as a knife, and we 
were both well up in the sign language. It was 
hard work to understand each other the first day 
or two out, but we were forced, by sheer neces- 
sity, to make rapid progress in that particular. 

We each took two horses, so that we could 
always have a fresh animal and could push ahead 
at a lively swing, taking good care to keep away 
from the mountains. We couldn’t dodge the 
rivers, however, and they were the coldest 
streams, it seemed to me, that I ever swam. 

The first morning out, Piscan, or Buffalo Pound 
—as the half-breed was called—gave me evi- 
dence of his shrewdness. We had slept under 
the cover of some brush, and I started to crawl 
out to where the horses were without putting on 
my hat. Instantly, however, he picked it up and 
clapped it on my head. Then, by signs and 
words together, he explained that there were many Indians 
who would not kill a white man, but would shoot at sight an 
Indian of any tribe with which they were at war. To be 
seen bareheaded was to stand as an Indian, while a hat was 
always supposed to cover a white man. While Piscan was 
careful that I should not be caught with my hat off, he also 
took good care to have his own always on his head! 

By screwing our vigilance up to the highest pitch and 
resorting to every precaution known to a mountaineer, we 
managed to slip through the fingers of the Blackfeet and 
reach St. Mary’s River without mishap. After a hard ride of 
fifty miles we crossed St. Mary's River, near the lake. We 
changed horses frequently, and when they began to get fagged 
I would run behind, holding to the tail of the last one. 
Suddenly, after we had struck camp, the half-breed gave a 
grunt of surprise, pointed away across the river and exclaimed: 

‘* We are going to be rubbed out!’’ Sureenough! There 
were six warriors, mounted in fine shape and coming for us 
at a clip that fairly tore up the ground. 

‘‘They are Kootenays,’’ explained Piscan, ‘‘and I am a 
Blackfoot half-breed. They are at war with the Blackfeet 
and will surely kill me. You may get away with your hair.’’ 

“*Don’t get scared,’’ I answered; ‘‘they’ll not kill you 
while I’m alive, and we can make away with six of them all 
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THE OTHERS RODE THROUGH THE WATER WITH A RUSH 
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NO BOAT CAME 


right.’’ While saying this I figured out just what I would do 
if they showed fight. The half-breed had a double-barreled 
shotgun which would take care of two Kootenays, my rifle 
was good for another, and I was willing to take chances on 
wiping out the other three with my six-shooter. Before the 
band reached the river I heard a voice right behind us and a 
big buck leaped from his horse and shook hands with us. 
Then the others rode through the water with a rush. As they 
came up the bank I dropped to the ground, my hip on the 
stock of my rifle, and my right hand hold of my six-shooter, 
concealed under my coat. Piscan gave up at the start and 
made no preparation whatever for a fight. 

Indeed we were providentially saved from coming to a 
fight. The chief of the band seemed more anxious to take 
the measure of the white man’s cunning than of his scalp. 
Particularly did he show himself covetous of my favorite 
mare, and, after first trying to prove his ownership, com- 
manded us to his teepee, in the hope, no doubt, of 
frightening or jockeying me out of my goods in some sharp 
deal. An Indian’s teepee is as sacred to the rights of 
hospitality as an Arab’s tent, and once in the shelter of the 
chief’s protection we knew ourselves safe for the moment. 
It became a matter of some courage, however, at the end of 
our negotiations—throughout which I firmly insisted on 

every inch of my rights—to make the first step toward 
departure. I confidently expected that the long- 
deferred trouble would break the instant we attempted 
to saddle our horses. 

Not a warrior stirred, however, and we were allowed 
to take our departure in peace. The outcome of the 
affair was certainly far different from what it promised 
to be when the Kootenay warriors were first sighted and 
came down upon us like a whirlwind; and I couldn’t 
help thinking of this feature as we took the trail witli 
our hair still safe on our heads. Shortly before sun- 
down we suddenly stumbled upon another camp of four 
or five lodges. A glance showed me these were also 
Kootenays. The instant we were sighted the whole 
band came rushing out to meet us. They were appar- 
ently delighted to see us and made our welcome as 
friendly as they could by means of a mixture of broken 
English and French and a good command of the sign 
language. By words and gestures they said: 

** Stay with us; the sun is low and you cannot travel 
far. We have just come from the mountains to hunt 
the buffalo.’’ Somehow, I had an immediate confidence 
in this band, so we took off the elk meat and carried 
it into the lodge. When all .our things were brought 
within the teepee a lot of bucks, several squaws and 
a horde of half-naked children gathered about us. 
Among the latter was the handsomest little Indian girl 
I have ever seen. In her hands was a small duck, 
uncooked and only partially skinned. Hiding behind 
her mother she set her white teeth into the raw flesh of 
the bird and began to eat it ravenously. 

‘“What does this mean?’’ I asked Piscan. 
people must be almost starving. 
sight like that—never!”’ 

““Yes, they are very hungry,’’ answered the half- 
breed, ‘‘ but this is Sunday and they will not hunt on 
the Sabbath, as they are good Catholics. They will 
starve before they will get out and hunt on Sunday.”’ 

Just then I heard a small bell sounding vespers. In 
one second all the Indians inthe camp dropped to their 
knees and began praying and blessing each other. 

I can never tell how that sight impressed me. I 
hung my head, and hung it low, too. Here were a lot of 
savages, out in the country of their enemies, hungry 


“* These 
I never before saw a 
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almost to starvation, but voluntarily denying 
themselves food because of their religious 
scruples! They were going through the holy 
ceremony, while I, who had been raised in the 
faith and brought up in civilization, did not 
even know that the day was the Sabbath. It 
was the most cutting rebuke | ever received. 

As soon as prayers were concluded I called 
the people to the lodge and gave them the 
elk meat and told them we should have a 
grand feast. The rejoicing with which this 
news was received was the best kind of thanks. 

In the morning, when I sent Piscan for the 


| horses, the head man of the band came to 


me and said: ‘‘ I am the white man’s friend. 
You have a long journey and the country is 
bad. I will not let you go alone. I will 


go with you.’’ This show of genuine friend- 
ship touched me, as the warrior had nothing 
to gain by it, and would have to make the 
return trip alone, at the peril of his life every 
rod of the way. 

While swinging along down the valley of 
the Teton the Kootenay suddenly pulled his 
horse to a halt, leaped to the ground, dropped 
to his knees, gave one glance at the earth 
before him, and then began to count his beads 
and mutter his prayers as if he were going 
to be killed the next minute. The sweat 
actually stood out on his forehead in great 
drops. 

“* What’s the trouble?’’ I asked. 

‘Oh, we are gone! A big party of Black- 
feet is on us and we will be rubbed out.’’ 

‘* But I don’t see any Indians,’’ I replied. 

“Here is their trail!’’ he exclaimed. 
“*Our horses are tired and we cannot get 
away from them. They will rub us out and 
I shall not see my people again.’’ 

The half-breed was as badly scared as the 
Kootenay, and I tried to cheer them up by 
saying: ‘‘I’ve never been caught yet, and 
I’m not going to be now. Keep cool and 
we’ll make the fort all right yet.’’ 

Leaping on their animals they plied the 
whips and started straight across the prai- 
rie, yelling to me to keep up. I knew 
their jaded horses could not stand such a 
pace, and so I took my time at an even, 
swinging gait. They were soon out of sight, 
but at nightfall I overtook them. The half- 
breed’s horse was completely run out. 
Knowing that the Blackfeet would make 
short work of him if they overtook him —-for 
he was considered as a sort of renegade from 
the tribe—I let him take my horse. Fora 
little while we kept together and then I lost 
them. It was a wild, rough ride, and I 
couldn’t help feeling that the chances were 
slim that we should all reach the fort. 

After separating from them I stuck to the 
river and made my way as fast as I could 
under the circumstances. But I had to keep 
my eyes atid ears on the strain to catch the 
slightest sign of danger. My food had given 
out and my pack animals were a constant 
drag. Although, just after dawn, I came 
across an antelope, I did not dare shoot for 
fear of attracting some prowling Blackfoot, 
but had to content myself with thinking 
what I should eat when I reached the fort. 

Just after nightfall, as I was approaching 
Fort Benton, I heard the voice of Piscan. He 
and the Kootenay came out of their hiding 
and told me that they believed the fort was 
full of Blackfeet. Here was a fine mess! It 
looked as if our hot ride had gone for nothing. 
Still, there was a bare chance left to smuggle 
my friends inside and secrete them until the 
Blackfeet were gone. 

A few thumps on the gate brought the 
guard who called out: ‘‘ Who’s there?”’ 

‘White man— Healy,’’ I answered. 

** Any one else?’”’ 

‘* Yes; a half-breed anda Kootenay. You 
sneak them into a room by the back way and 
I’ll make it good. They’re my friends, and 
those Blackfeet must not see them.’’ 

‘Wait a minute,’’ came the answer. 

Inside there was a terrific pow-wow— 
singing, dancing, hooting and _ howling. 
And every yell made my friends shake and 
tremble with fear. Finally the guard spoke 
again: 

** Come in quietly and follow me.’’ 

Then the gates of the fort swung open, 
our horses were taken in charge, and we 
crept softly to one of the rooms set aside for 
travelers. We closed the shutters and made 
them fast after ordering the best layout of 
food that the fort could afford. I thought I 
had seen Indians eat before, but Piscan and 
the Kootenay certainly broke the record that 
night and gorged themselves as if they never 
expected to get another mouthful. About 
noon the next day the Blackfeet cleared out 
and we were released from our prison. I 
never learned whether my Kootenay friend 
got back to his people in safety, but I sup- 
pose he did. 


My father-in-law came to the fort and we 


determined to make up a party to go into the | 
Several good men | 


gold country I had left. 
joined us, and we built one of the strongest 
and biggest carts I have ever seen. Our 
harness had chains for tugs, and was made 
to stand the heaviest possible usage. We 
loaded it heavily with flour and other pro- 
visions, and the boys started out, with Piscan 
for guide. We were preparing for a long 
campaign, and had plenty of money to push 
the venture through. It was decided that I 


was to go back to civilization and get a lot | 
of copper sheets rolled to save gold on, and 


was to join the boys the next season. 


When | 


I finally returned to St. Paul with 2000 | 


pounds of copper plate I found a letter which 
had been brought down from the Fort 
Edmonton country by Father Lacomb, a 
priest. It said: ‘‘ Don’t come back here. 
They are starving us out.”’ Later, the men 
themselves came out and told me their story. 

Just as soon as the boys struck the Hudson 
Bay post they slipped some gold out of their 
belts and went into the trading room to buy 
some things they needed. Their money was 
pushed back to them and they were told that 
they couldn’t buy anything from the company. 
That meant they were suspected of being in 
the country for the purpose of trading in- 
stead of prospecting, and that war had been 
declared on them. A consultation was held 


and it was decided that the best course was | 
to submit quietly to the hardships imposed | 


by the company and try to convince the factor 
in charge that he was mistaken and that they 
had no intention to trade. They had seen 
too many men crushed out by the power of 
this great organization to act rashly in stir- 
ring up its animosity. 

All their arguments and friendly talk were 
sneered at, and they were told that if they 
cared to chop wood for the company they 
would be given two pounds of pemmican for 
each cord cut. In other words, they might 
starve or accept this condition. It took 
mighty good self-control for high-spirited 
men to hold themselves in and swallow 
such an insult. However, they went at it 
with a determination to make the best of 
their situation until spring. But the work 
was hard, the weather terribly severe, and 
their food wholly insufficient. One after 
another of the party fell ill, and finally most 
of them became so weak they could hardly 
stand. 





Time and again they appealed to the factor | 


and begged him, in the name of common 
humanity, to sell them meat, coffee, tobacco 
and other necessaries for their sick. But 
these appeals were turned down in the most 
high-handed way. One day, however, when 
things looked their worst, the Scotch blood 
of Harley McEwen, who had been a partner 
of mine at Florence, Idaho, took fire. He 
looked the situation squarely in the face. 
There they were, sick and starving, when 
they had thousands of dollars in gold and 
were willing tu pay any price for provisions. 
The company had plenty of food and every- 
thing else to sell to dirty Indians, but not a 
mouthful of anything for these good, honest 
white men! And they were obliged to work 
as slaves for a meagre amount of pemmican. 

The outlook didn’t please McEwen, and 
the more he thought it over the madder he 
became. When he could stand it no longer 
he snatched up his rifle, walked out to the 
company’s field or yard, and shot down a big 
fat ox; then he cut its throat, dressed it, and 
took some of the choicest cuts in to the boys 
who were sick and starving. Before he had 
finished his job about fifty men who were 
quartered at the fort gathered about and took 
in the sight. They were in the employ of 
the company, and, of course, some of them 
carried the news to the factor in charge. 
The factor was king and his word was law 
—until he was in the company of a su- 
perior. Then he became a courtier! 

In a few minutes word came that McEwen 
was to be brought into the presence of the 
factor. 

‘“McEwen,”’ said he, ‘‘ I’m told you have 
been killing our cattle. What have you got 
to say for yourself?’’ 

That struck Scotch fire in a second. His 
eyes blazed as he answered: 

*You’re right, sir; I did kill one of your 
cattle, and I meant to kill it, too. We have 
plenty of money but you will not sell us food ; 
we have worked like slaves and tried to get 
along with you on your own terms, but you 
have still refused to treat us like men.’’ 

“You have come here under false pre- 
tenses,’’ interrupted the factor. ‘‘ Trade, and 
not prospecting, is what you are after. We 
don’t want you here!’’ 

“Oh, we know you don’t!’’ answered 
McEwen; “‘ but I tell you we are not trying 
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Rootbeer 









is made of roots, herbs, 
barks and berries, scien- 
tifically blended and the 
strength extracted—Na- 
ture’s recipe for health in 
hot weather. It soothes the 
nerves, vitalizes the brain, and 
gives you strength to resist the 
enervating effects of heat. Makes 
you work better, sleep better, live 
better. Distinctly a temperance 
drink for the home, where old 
and young can enjoy it. Five gal- 
lons of fun for 25 cents. At your 
dealers or by mail. 












Patent Stopper bottles for making 
Hires Rootbeer. Last for 
years. 50c per dozen. 








Charles E. Hires Company, 
Malvern, Pa. 








The HAYNES-APPERSON 


is the only gasolene automobile that ran the contest from NewYork 
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Surrey, 12 horse power, $1800. Front headlight extra. 


It isthe only machine that has won every endurance contest held 
in America, and every contest or race ever entered. 


17 Snumaty” Stock Machines 


The machine you buy is the kind that makes this 
ABSOLUTELY UNEQUALLED RECORD 

Our catalogue gives the records complete. Send for it and ask 

for the “Little Book”"’too. Inquirers dre urged to visit our factory, 

where every detail of Haynes-Apperson superiority can be seen 

and fully understood. 

HAYNES-APPERSON CO., Kokomo, Ind., U.S.A. 

The oldest makers of motor cars in America. 

Branch Store: 1426 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Eastern Representatives, Brooklyn Automobile Co., 1239-41-43 
Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 66 W. 43rd St., New York City. 
Nat'l Automobile & Mfg. Co., Pacific Coast Agts., San Francisco. 


Accident Proof Iron Cribs 


with high sliding sides and closely spaced spindles, 
prevent Mothers worrying, as the Baby can’t fall out, 
climb over or stick its head through. Fitted with high grade woven 
wire spring and finished in white enamel or colors. Ask your dealer 
for Foster’ No. 40 Ideal 
Crib. All our goods bear 
this trade- mark. For 
illustrated booklet 








ADDRESS 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., 4 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Foster’s Ideal Spring Bed and the 
“Ideal” line of Iron Beds, Cribs, Divans, etc. 
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in postage stamps will bring the biggest 
catch an angler, camper or sportsman can 
land — Abercrombie & Fitch’s catalogue K, 
160 pages, cuts and prices. 





We guarantee to furnish a more satis- 
factory fisherman’s outfit than can be 
obtained elsewhere. 





Camp Outfits from the most modest and 


practical to the 
luxurious. 


most complete and 





Compare our prices on Tents, Clothing, 
Cooking Outfits, Folding Buckets, Camp- 
packs, Cots, Chairs, Food Bags, Folding 
Shelves, Guns, Boots, Moccasins, Sleep- 
ing Bags, Pack Saddles, Stoves, Pneu- 
matic Beds, Cushions, Duffle Bags, Pack 
Harness, Folding Bakers, Folding Lan- 
terns, Rolling Tables, Fishing Tackle, 
Shoes, Covers, etc. 


314-316 Broadway, New York City 


Cyvclo 


Suspenders 


are made with a 


Ball Bearing Back 





























A new suspender principle —simple 
and practical. The secret lies in the ball 
bearing back which minimizes friction; re- 
lieves strain; adjusts itself instantly. Cyclo 
aring Suspenders appeal to ever 

man on sight. Unconditionally vba | 
Trimmings will not rust. French gilt, 
price 50c. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep them send his 
name with price and receive sample pair. 


BALL BEARING SUSPENDER CO. 
206 B. B. Ave., Shirley, Mass. 





’ If you want most for 
: your money insist on 
t PRESIDENT 


being stamped in the 
buckle when you buy 


SUSPENDERS 
Fifty cents and a dollar. 
Ask at favorite shop 
or post prepaid from 
Cc. A. EDGARTON MFG. COMPANY 
Box 231 M, Shirley, Mass. 
Send 6 cents for catalogue. 


A BATH FOR 2 CENTS 


Is furnished by the 
Adam Instantaneous Water Heater 


Is ready day or night; fur- 
nishes hot water instantly for 
bathing, shaving, sickness, and 
all domestic purposes when hot 
water is required. For use with 
gas. Ask your plumber for it, 
or send for free catalogue. 


W.J. ADAM, Joliet, Il. 











THE SATURDAY 


| to set up any competition to your company. 


Gold is all we’re looking for, and we have 
nothing to do with any scheme to start com- 
petition against you.’’ 

‘““We don’t want you around in 
country,” repeated the factor. 

“* Look here! ’’ exclaimed the young Scotch- 
man, raising the rifle he held in his hands. 
‘‘ Our boys are starving. I killed your ox for 
them, and by Heavens, I’1l kill you, too!’’ 

**Don’t!”’ yelled the factor. ‘‘ You can 
have anything —anything!’’ That old cow- 
ard was white as the snow outside the fort, 
and I guess if he hadn’t come to terms 
McEwen would have sent him after his ox. 
But of course there were enough company 
men at the fort to have cleaned the boys 
out entirely if the order had been given. But 
it wasn’t, however. Instead, the traders were 
told to sell the men from the States anything 


this 


| they asked for and on the regular terms. Of 
| course when things broke up in the spring the 





boys pulled out for Montana. 

This affair put me on fire and I vowed 
that the minute I got $10,000 ahead I would 
go up into that country and make them 
abandon their fort if it was the last act of my 
life. From that time I lived and worked with 
that one object in view. Four years later I 
had made my pile and started in to put my 
plans through. There had been plenty of 
time for thought in the years I had been 
trading and prospecting and fighting for this 
end, and I had every move figured out to the 
letter. I had learned considerable more 
about Indians, too, and had gained their con- 
fidence and knew how to handle them. 

In a quiet way I went among them, and 
before the company folks at the fort woke 
up to what was on foot I had every pound 
of meat in that whole country bought up. 
What we couldn’t use ourselves we put to 
good purpose, and made great feasts for the 
Indians. When I knew that certain bands 
would either eat the meat or carry it out of 
the country, I loaded them down with it. 
But even this couldn’t dispose of all that was 
bought, and the remainder was put down in 
the river to destroy it. Asa result, the old 
‘* King ’’ at the company fort had plenty of 
chance to remember how he had starved our 
boys. He stood the siege for a while and 
then the whole outfit sneaked back to another 
post and completely abandoned a fort that 


| had cost them $30,000 (Mountain House). 





Well, it was war from that time forward! 
However, I had gained the entire trade of 
that whole region, and I held it until I was 
doing a good business and had a post that 
cost me $15,000. 

Suddenly, one day, a cavalry force swooped 
down upon me. I welcomed the major and 
introduced myself. He wasatali fellow, and 
stood head and shoulders above me. 

‘“What!’’? he exclaimed. ‘‘ Are you the 
terrible man they have been telling me about? 
I thought you were bigger than a grizzly, 
carried more guns than a pirate, and had six 
hundred men and two or three batteries of 
cannon. That’s what you have been pictured 
to the authorities!’’ Then he laughed until 
he was sore. The company had reported 
that I had captured two batteries from the 
United States and kept a regiment of five 
hundred men with which to intimidate the 
whole region. He had been sent out with 
a force large enough to do battle against a 
good big military fort. Well, instead of 
driving us out of the country the major be- 
came my best friend, and was annoyed at the 
absurd reports which had been circulated by 
the enemy I had routed. The next move of 
my enemies was to inform the Canadian 
Government that I had taken a steamboat 
load of rifles up into that country and was 
arming the Blackfeet. This complaint had 
been reported to our Government at 
Washington and General Lewis was sent to 
investigate. In short order I showed him that 
I bought a dozen rifles a year from ‘‘ Tom”’ 
Powers, and that that was all. Well, that 
game didn’t work. I stayed in the country 
from which I had driven the company until 
I was ready to leave of my own accord! 

It isn’t to be supposed that the Hudson 
Bay Company was the only offender. The 
same spirit of crushing and killing was in 
every one of them. When a man offended 
the company in power, his best course was to 
get out of the country and stay out. A 
favorite method followed by the big trading 
companies of the old days was that of send- 


| ing a marked man, one who had given them 


offense, to some remote post and then cutting 
off his supplies. There were scores of these 
terrible tragedies. Take the case of Alex- 
ander C. de Bompard. He was one of the 
best traders his company had in California. 
He risked his life hundreds of times to swell 
the profits of the shareholders and served 


EVENING POST 


them as loyally and devotedly as if he owned 
the whole corporation. 

One day some starving men came into his 
post. They had been lost in the mountains 
and were on their last legs. He asked them 
no questions, although he suspected they be- 
longed to an opposition company or were free 
traders. All the supplies needed to save 
their lives were sold to them; they were 
given shelter and nursed back to life. Well, 
there was some spy at his post who furnished 
the company with information that Bompard 
had given food and shelter to men of the 
opposition and had saved their lives instead 
of allowing them to perish. When the dis- 
patches came from headquarters at the 
opening of the next season he received orders 
to go to the most extreme and remote post 
in the whole service—a place where only 
tobacco, powder, shot, cotton shirts and 
things of that kind were traded for fox and 
marten skins. No meats were received for 
barter and the men at the post were sup- 
posed to live off the country for the main 
part—principally from fish and fowl. But, 
of course, life could not be sustained wholly 
from this source, and some amount of pro- 
visions, together with guns, ammunition and 
other supplies, were essential to keep the poor 
fellows alive. It took two years for an ex- 
pedition, starting from the main depot of 
supplies, to reach this post. One expedition 
was dispatched each year and spent the winter 
at a post midway on the long journey. 

Imagine what the annual arrival of the 
boats means to these miserable exiles! It 
brings them assurance that there is really a 
world beyond the awful prison of snows—a 
world where white menlive! Then, greatest 
of all possibilities, there is the hope that the 
voyagers may bring orders calling them’ back 
to life. How poor Bompard did long for 
release from the living death to which he had 
been banished! He waited the arrival of 
the men with this one thing in mind. 

At last the boats came, but they were light 
and without supplies for the post—only 
enough for the men themselves. The man 
in command of the expedition explained 
that the company wished to get the furs from 
that region into the market that year and had 
therefore sent the light boats ahead to get the 
furs. Those loaded with provisions were 
behind and would arrive before the season 
was over, in time to put the post in shape 
for the next winter. Week after week and 
month after month those men waited, but no 
boatcame. None had been sent. The post 
had been struck off the supply list. This 
was Bompard’s punishment for having given 
aid and shelter to an enemy. The winter 
came on early and in terrible severity. All 
the horrors of starvation were endured. One 
after another went down under the siege. 

Finally Bompard, half crazed, and prefer- 
ring to face death in the open, with a remote 
possibility of escape, rather than give up 
where he was, started out across that country. 
Of course he realized that he must keep clear 
of the company’s posts, for there he would 
receive the fate of a deserter. Hecast his 
whole hope on the friendship of the Indians. 





That trip of a starving man across eight hun- | 
dred miles of barren wilderness, in the dead | 


of an Arctic winter, was a miracle of endur- 
ance. He lived by his rifle, shooting the 
heads off ptarmigan or grouse. When he 
reached a place of safety he was more dead 
than alive. 

That awful experience simply broke his 
heart. He could not speak of it—and would 
not! But his daughter was a neighbor of 
mine in Montana and told me of his terrible 
sufferings. 
the cloud that his starvation trip had put 
upon him. It haunted him the rest of his 
life. Bompard was a good man and a splen- 
did mountaineer. 

Then there was Harvey. He knew too 
much to suit the American company and left 
it. One night he tied up to the bank of the 
river, and his men went to sleep on the shore, 
leaving him in the boat. Next morning they 
found him with a big hole knocked in his 
skull with a tomahawk. He had been left 
for dead—but it took something more than 
that to snuff out Harvey! That man wasa 
wonder. The men who supported him sent 
him to New York and had him operated 
upon. When he came back the men of the 
opposition—the old company he had been 
with—kept mighty clear of him. 

In these days we hear much talk about 
‘“ grinding ’’ and ‘‘ oppression’ in business, 
but we must go back to the old trading days 
to know the meaning of that expression. 


And for one I am thankful that all that kind | 


of thing is long past and gone, although the 
new way claims more victims, as the actors 
are protected by law. 


He never got out from under | 
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LOOK FOR 
THIS LABEL 






MICHAELS - STERN 
FINE CLOTHING, 


MICHAELS-STERN 
FINE CLOTHING 


includes the newest high-class tailors’ 
models in Norfolk Suits—Coat and 
Trousers, $10, $12, $15 and $18. 


Ask your Clothier to show them as well 
as the complete suits at $10, $12, $15, $18, 
$20, $22.50, $25, and upward, cut in sizes 
to fit the stout, slender, or very big men, 
as well as those of regular proportions. 


Write us for further information, name of 
dealer in your town, and our new publication 


**Styles From Life,’’ H, free. 


Michaels, Stern & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 














For Warm Weather Wear 


Our Fairfax will meet your requirements in a comfortable 
and stylish collar. Cut on correct lines—-an example 
of perfect collar making in style, fit and finish. Our 
Book of Styles, SENT FREE, shows all popular collars 
and contains full information on Correct Dress. Ask 
your dealer for the HELMET BRAND, and if unable to 
procure them, send to us. Sold universally, 2 for 25 cents. 


Corliss, Coon & Co., 18 Broadway, Troy, N. Y. 














Wisdom comes with age, they say, 
But joyous youth still feels 

That the hair need not be turned to gray 
Before wearing rubber heels. 

Dickens said that “‘ Use and necessity are the best 
teachers.’’ The necessity for and the use of O'Sullivan 
Rubber Heels are wonderful wisdom workers. 35 cents, 
and smali sum for attaching. Buy of your dealer, or 


O'SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., LO 
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A New Way to Stock 
a Silver Chest 


The only way to get Cereta Silverware 

is to save Cereta coupons that you 
get in packages of Quaker Oats 
and Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food. 
If you receive a piece of Cereta 
ware that is not entirely 
satisfactory, we earnestly 
ask you to send it back 
at once, and we 
will return your 
money. 

















A 
Cereta 
Tea Spoon 
will be mailed 
to you for four 
Cereta coupons and 
fifteen cents in coin; or 
Cereta Cereal Spoon for 
twenty cents and four coupons; 
or Cereta Table Spoon for thirty 
cents and four coupons. A Cereta Tea 
Fork will be sent for twenty-five cents 
and four coupons; or a Table Fork 
for thirty cents and four coupons. 
The Knives are furnished with steel 
blades or plated blades as preferred. 
Either Tea Knife or Table Knife 
for fifty cents in coin and four 
Cereta coupons. The fig- 
ures mentioned here 
represent about 
one-third the 
retail value 
of the 
ware. 














































when accom- 
panied by three 
coupons taken from 










packages of 
Quaker Oats 
or Pettijohn’s . 
Breakfast Food 


The Cereta ware wil! reach you more 
quickly if you 
Address: Dept. S, 
The American Cereal Co., Chicago 
S_E.P. 
This offer is good only in the United States 
and until Dec. 31, 1904, unless extended here- 


after. In ordering please do not send stamps. 
Write your name and address very plainly. 
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Insect Friends and | 


I} OC@S— By Harold Bolce | 


additional 


FFORTS will be made to induce 
S Congress at its next session to appro- 
priate a suitable sum for the employ of 
entomologists. Current discov- 


| eries are showing that a knowledge of insect 
| life is of the utmost value to mankind. 


To develop a new phase of the mosquito 


| and yellow fever problem tests have just been 


completed that give assurance that the 
scourge of that malady can never again deci- 
mate population in any country, if the method 
of prevention disclosed by these experiments 
be adopted. 

Scientists in South America advertised a 
few months ago for a number of young men, 
some of them to submit to inoculation by 
mosquitoes that had fed on yellow fever 
bacilli, the others to live for a season in un- 


fumigated rooms in which yellow fever 
patients had died. Several applicants pre- 
| sented themselves for the ordeal in the 


| convalescent into an immune. 


interests of science. Those that submitted 
to the mosquito tests were bitten by certain 
varieties of this insect, the purpose being not 
to determine that these creatures carry the 
disease (for that had already been estab- 
lished), but to see if under proper conditions 
a mild form of yellow fever could not be con- 
veyed, which would not be dangerous, and 
the influence of which would convert the 
The experi- 
ments absolutely established the theory. A 
type of fever, which compares with yellow 
fever just as varioloid compares with small- 
pox, was developed in the patients, all of 
whom speedily recovered and were found to 
be immune, subsequent submission to fever- 
fed mosquitoes failing to produce even the 
slightest symptom of the malady. 

The other applicants who lived in rooms 
replete with fever bacilli, and who even 
slept on infected beds, were thoroughly pro- 
tected from mosquitoes of any sort. These 
men developed no indication of the disease. 
The scientists, therefore, are convinced that 
the disease is communicable only through 
the method of insect inoculation. _Thus to 


| protect soldiers or other men im “tropical 
countries from the yellow fever, it will be 
| necessary, physicians and entomologists say, 


simply to have the men bitten by mosquitoes 
under laboratory conditions. It is necessary 
that this be done scientifically, just as it is 
essential in vaccination that the proper vac- 
cine be employed. 

To rob the work of constructing the 
Panama Canal of much of the terrors of 
yellow fever, it is expected that the new 


| system of prevention will be generally intro- 


| classified lists. 


duced there. 
Eleven Million Species 


A conservative estimate of the number of 
species of insects places them at no less than 
eleven million. Vast as the field is already, 
current explorations are almost daily adding 
bewildering numbers of new varieties to the 
Entomologists find it neces- 
sary to confine their studies to one branch of 
the science. 

In the National Museum, Dr. William H. 


Ashmead, Assistant Curator and one of the 


overestimated. 


foremost entomologists of modern times, has 
been for more than twenty-eight years 
engaged in a special study of chalcid flies, 
an insect whose value to man cannot be 
When introduced into 
regions dominated by insect pests, these 
chalcid flies devour by the million the eggs 
of caterpillars and similar destructive crea- 
tures. Many of these beneficent chalcids are 
microscopic in size, some of them being no 
bigger than the point of a pin. No match 
for noxious insects when once developed, 
they perform their economic service to the 
world by concentrating on insect eggs, and 
with benign instinct single out only those of 
harmful varieties. 

To enable scientific workers to take advan- 


| tage of the splendid part played by these 
| almost invisible chalcids, Doctor Ashmead 


| has been studying them for nearly 


thirty 


years. Watchmen in the Smithsonian 


| Institution say that it is no uncommon thing 
| to see the light in the laboratory, where he is 


| 
| 
| 


at work, burning until two o’clock in the 
morning. As the result of his long years of 
study, Doctor Ashmead is about to publish, 
under the imprint of the Carnegie Museum 
at Pittsburg, an exhaustive work, the first 


complete treatise on the subject the world has 
known, although this insect is the first one 
mentioned in secular history, Herodotus 


referring to its having been found on fig trees | ‘Aunty’ for good, sound advice 
| , d . 


in Smyrna. Doctor Ashmead and Doctor 


Howard are pioneers in the discovery of the | 


of this insignificant-looking 
These scientists find that the 
chalcids are immensely valuable, 
thousands of dollars annually to cotton 
growers by devouring eggs of insect enemies 
of that crop. Recently, when 
caterpillar threatened crops in several States, 
the introduction of the chalcid parasite, 
Trichogramma pretiosa, resulted in the de- 
struction of ninety-five per cent. of the eggs 
of its prey. An interesting thing about this 
group of insects is that they pass through an 
entire generation in eight days, spending 
only two days in the egg stage, three days in 
the larval stage and three days in the pupal. 
This rapidity of growth to maturity and 
effectiveness is unparalleled in natural his- 
tory, and will make it possible on short 
notice for entomologists to propagate them 
for service in districts’ where crops are 
threatened. 

The value of historical knowledge even in 
special pursuits is exemplified by the secret 
in the discovery of the use of the chalcid flies 
in fig culture. It was accepted that Smyrna 
figs were the best in the world, but the 
secret of this superiority remained a mystery. 
The same variety tried in California failed 
to produce fruit of similar lusciousness. 
Doctors Howard and Ashmead began to 
investigate jointly. Knowing that Herodotus 
ages ago noticed this insect on Smyrna fig 
trees, the American scientists concluded that 
there was some relation between the presence 
of these diminutive flies and the superiority 
of the figs. Microscopic study showed that 
the chalcids are provided with a sawlike 
member. Introduced into California orchards 
it was discovered that with this infinitesimally 
small saw the chalcid cuts into the blossom- 
ing fig calyx and invigorates the budding 
fruit with pollen, the figs thus grown having 
a size and flavor far superior to the variety 
dependent upon ordinary conditions. Thus, 
with the codperation of flies, which the farmer 
cannot see as they perform their labors, the 
fig raisers of California are now being 
enabled to compete with the figs grown in 
ancient Smyrna. 

Doctor Ashmead has labored incessantly 
to secure adequate appropriation for the 
carrying on of insect study at the National 
Museum. Recently he sought to induce 
Congress to purchase the Hermann Strecker 
collection. ‘‘ What good are they?’’ was the 
objection of an influential statesman. ‘‘ You 
can’t eat insects, and you can’t plant them.”’ 

From many quarters, however, comes 
recognition of the far-reaching economic 
value of the patient entomologists serving 
the United States Government. Eminent 
students from all parts of the world are now 
consulting the Washington authorities. 
Japan, particularly, is obtaining valuable 
information from this source, and applying it. 

Thirty-five years ago Dr. C. G. De Dalla 
Torre, a learned German professor, began a 
work entitled Catalogus Hymenopterorum, 
on which until a few months ago he has ever 
since been steadily laboring. It has just 
been published in ten enormous volumes, 
every one of which is as big as a gazetteer of 
the world, and all deal with a single order of 
insects, the Hymenoptera. This great work, 
representing the lifetime of a famous natural- 
ist, bears on the title page a dedication to 
Dr. Leland O. Howard and Dr. William 
Harris Ashmead, of Washington. ° 


importance 
creature, 


A Scientist Who Gets No Salary 


Over $3,000,000 was appropriated during 
the recent session of Congress to put up 
a great new building for the National 
Museum, but in that governmental institu- 
tion is a scientist, an eminent authority on 
several orders of insects, who works wholly 
without pay, there being no appropriation out 
of which he can receive asalary. He reports 
for duty every morning at eight o’clock and 
works until late in the evening. Holidays 
also find him at his desk or at work in his 
laboratory. In addition to general work as 
an entomologist he enjoys special recognition 
as an authority on Lepidoptera. The study 


saving | 
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‘“AUNTIES” 


They Belong to the Whole Neighborhood. 


That dear old neighbor we knew as 
‘‘Aunty’’ and who lived down the street 
was no relation, of course, except that her 
tender old heart made her ‘“‘Aunty”’ to all 
the young people. And how she did love 
the young mothers! One who remembers 
her says: ‘* We could always depend on 
She was 
particularly well informed on food and what 
to use for certain troubles. After having 
taught in the public schools for years my 
health became bad and | suffered frequently 
from indigestion. After my marriage I had 


| indigestion so badly it became chronic. Ow- 


the cotton | 





ing to my condition my little baby did not 
get proper nourishment and was a very 
delicate child. I had about decided to put 
her on artificial food altogether when the 
advice of dear old ‘Aunty’ put baby and I 


on the right road. 


“*She insisted upon my trying Grape- 
Nuts food, declaring that it would help me 
and give baby more nourishment, so to 
please her I did, trying it for breakfast. The 
result was so marked and so quick that I ate 
it for luncheon too, and I must say the change 
has been wonderful. I have good health 
now and baby is a strong, active child. 

‘*My mother says that Grape-Nuts helps her 
more and keeps her more cheerful and happy 
than anything else she has evertaken. Truly 
pure, scientific food has great power.’’? Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

The housekeeper who reads the little 
recipe book in each package of Grape-Nuts 
is usually famous for her clever desserts. 


BANKING BY 


MAIL 


Brings to every ambitious, 
prudent, money - earning 
man and woman the advan- 
tages of this greatest of sav- 
ing institutions, 

Our booklet, ‘‘ Banking by 
Mail’’ tells of the govern- 
ment of 93 million dollars, 
the savings of our 140,000 
depositors and accumulated 
surplus, and of the conveni- 
ence and safety of our mail 
deposit methods. 


THE BOWERY 
SAVINGS BANK 


NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 
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The “Best” 


The World’s Best Light 


Sold in every civilized coun- 
try on earth. Costs less than 
kerosene, gives six times 
more light than electricity, 


A Pure White Steady Light 


Makes and burns its own 
gas. No wick, no odor, no 
smoke. Absolutely safe. 
For indodr and outdoor use. 


Agents Wanted 


Exclusive territory, liberal 
commissions. Catalog free. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
Owners of Original Patents. 


5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, Ohio 


SUSPENDERS 


Support without restraint. 


Indestructible buttonholes. 


If not at your dealer’s send 50 cents for sample pair. 
OSTHEIMER BROS., 621 Broadway, New York City 





















Some Things 
Worth Knowing 
About Typewriters 


T IS about twenty-five years since the first 

| writing machine made its appearance. A 
rathercrude affair compared with the machine 

of to-day, and yet demonstrating a principle that 
has never been improved upon; this principle 
provided for atype basket, around which “ das- 
ket ” were assembled the type bars, in the ends 
of which were the type. By depressing a key the 
type bar swung towards the printing point and 
gravitation returned it to its normal position. 
This principle insures greater durability than 
can be secured in any other manner. Thisprin- 
ciple has to be sacrificed in all so-called sight 
writing machines and by any that do not have the 
“type basket.” The other basket type machines 
with the exception of the Fox Typewriter use 
this same construction to-day. It remained for 
“THE FOX” to bring out the improvements 

named below. 


In the Fox Typewriter the bas- 
ket was enlarged, allowing the use 
of a wider hanger, with a pivot 
having perfectly ground cone 
bearings, and the hanger by 
means of a simple screw adjust- 
ment was made adjustable, so as 
to admit of taking up the wear on 
the bearing even after years of 
service, always insuring perfect 
alignment, and uniting the dura- 
bility secured in the ‘* type bas- 
ket’’ construction with perfect 
alignment at all times. This was 
really the first 
vance in typewriter building. 

Speed in typewriting is a great 
Type Barand Hanger consideration, and yet an oper- 

ator cannot be any faster than 
their machine. It used to be, and is yet, on all type- 
writers except ‘‘ THE FOX,” that if a machine was sent 
out with a regular escapement and was too slow fora 
fast operator, the escapement had to be changed by either 
a repairman 
or be sent to 
the factory. 
On the Fox 
Typewriter, 
bya very 
simple ar- 
rangement of 
the escape- 
ment dogs 
and by one 
motion of a 
small lever, 
the operator 
can instantly 
change the 
speed on the 
machine, 
from regular 
to reverse, 
and when set 
for “‘ speed’’ the operator has not yet appeared who is 
fast enough to pile the letters. The Fox a ypewriter will 
thus accommodate itself to any operator —an arrange- 
ment that is practically invaluable to an ambitious sten- 
ographer. 

We have mentioned two valuable improvements — 
there are many others equally as important to the user 
of typewriters, which are found on the Fox Typewriter 
and not on any other. This is the reason ‘** THE 
FOX” is displacing other makes of typewriters so rap- 
idly. A comparative test of different machines, point 
for point and side by side, can lead to but one conclusion ; 
for example, compare the 4 in. key dip of the Fox with 
that of other makes, all 34 to 74; the 2 oz. key tension 
on the Fox with that as high as 6 to 8 oz. on others, the 
rolling motion of the platen, the convenient arrangement 
of the keyboard, the margin stops, the line lock—all 
stand out on ‘“‘ THE FOX”’ in sharp contrast to the crude 
and antiquated methods employed in other machines. 








Showing Escapement 





We have a special book describing just where the 
Fox Typewriter excels other bypass which we will 
be glad to mail you on request. the same time we 
will acquaint you with our FREE TRIAL PLAN, whereby 
any responsible firm or person can try ‘‘ THE FOX” 
for ten days without incurring the slightest obligation. 


FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY LTD. 
468-488 Front St., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Branch Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities. 
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of insects is of great economic importance, 
inasmuch as nearly all of them are either of 
positive benefit to human interests or work- 
ing industriously against the health or pros- 
perity of mankind. 

The work, therefore, of this scientist, Dr. 
H. C. Dyar, who has studied the habits of 
millions of insects and -classified them for 
the benefit of students, is of much value to 
the Government. Fortunately, he is a man of 
independent means. He is now getting 
ready to carry on fieid work for the United 
States Government in British Columbia. A 
part of that country abounds in mosquitoes of 
a peculiarly malignant type which Doctor 
Ashmead says have not been so thoroughly 
investigated as the current importance of 
mosquito study warrants. On this expedi- 
tion Doctor Dyar will, as usual, defray his 
own expenses. 


An Example of Scientific Enthusiasm 


An interesting example of scientific enthusi- 
asm is presented in the case of Dr. C. L. 
Marlatt, Assistant Chief of the Bureau of 
Entomology, who recently traced to its orig- 
inal habitat in Northern China the de- 
structive San José scale and discovered its 
natural enemy. Congress allowed him only 
$1000 for the trip. The investigations, re- 
quiring long journeys through Asiatic 
countries, involved a financial outlay of 
$5000. The difference Doctor Marlatt paid 
out of his own pocket. Yet he was engaged 
on a work that means a saving of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars annually to the 
American horticultural interests, through the 
importation of the insect that wages success- 
ful warfare on the scale. ‘‘ Doctor Marlatt 
had an idea, based upon scientific reasoning, 
alien and un- 
desirable member of the family of Coccide 





to its native lair and there likewise discover | 


its sworn foe,’’ said an official interested in 
the subject. ‘‘The plan was proposed to 
Congress, and finally partial indorsement 
came in the form of an insufficient appropria- 
tion. But Doctor Marlatt was too much in 
earnest to put the trip aside, and so he spent 
his own money in carrying out his work. 
Such is the spirit of our Government scien- 
tists.’’ 

Current investigation of the habits of the 
white ant in the Philippines and elsewhere, 
with a view to checking the widespread 
ravages of. that insect, calls attention to the 
great service rendered by one of the assist- 
ants in Doctor Howard’s department in 
discovering the queen ant of this species, a 
marvelous creature that lays 80,000 eggs a 
day. This discovery was made by the late 
Dr. Henry G. Hubbard, a Yale man, and is 
one of the most striking facts in recent ento- 
mological research. For ages scientists had 
searched for the female of the white ant 
(Termes flavipes), or termites as they are 
generally called, the insect that builds im- 
mense clay citadels in many lands, from 
which colonies. issue to work extensive 
damage upon buildings, libraries, the con- 
tents of warehouses and other valuables. 
The female or queen ant is now known to 
live in inaccessible chambers at great depth. 
Year after year ant hills were demolished 
and the contiguous region excavated, but 
no one succeeded in discovering a queen. 
Crafty instinct had prompted her to search 
out a hiding-place inaccessible to enemies. 
Entomologists throughout the world eagerly 
continued search tor this exclusive and 
prolific queen. The discovery was to be 
Doctor Hubbard’s. 


The Discovery of the Hidden Queen 


In the midst of his fine scientific achieve- 
ments he was unhappily stricken with con- 
sumption, and in search of health went to 
the arid regions of Arizona. He was accom- 
panied by Professor E. A. Schwarz, his life- 
long friend and fellow-entomologist. The 
journey was in vain. As Doctor Hubbard 
lay dying he saw near the door of his tent a 
cavalcade of soldier and worker ants making 
hurried trips to a certain point. As the 
workers and soldiers of this family (which 
though called ants are not really ants at all, 
but of the order of Neuroptera and allied to 
dragon and May flies) are totally blind, 
Doctor Hubbard knew that their straight and 
swift trips wete controlled by some dominat- 
ing exigency. Suspecting that the queen ant 
was in the vicinity, Doctor Hubbard made 
a desperate effort to locate her. Dragging 
himself from his couch, the expiring scientist 
dug feverishly at the point where the blind 
soldiers were entering the ground. His 
labors were rewarded. In a few moments 
Doctor Schwarz, who had gone to fetch 
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For the Ofiice 


SURROUND your 


BUSINESS “with SY 91 LM 


System is essential to business success. The better the system, the greater the 
success. No matter how large or small your business is, system will bring every 
part of it to its highest earning capacity. It will reduce every unnecessary ex- 
pense. It is not a question today, can you afford to have system—but can 
you exist without it. Throughout the country business methods are being 
revolutionized. High-priced experts are devoting day and night to the evolution 
of practical plans for the improvement of methods. | Thou- 
sands of dollars are being spent every day inthis work. If 
you want to know what these men have accomplished read 


SYSTEM —the Monthly Magazine of 
NEW IDEAS—NEW METHODS 


Don’t waste time trying to think out methods for yourself. Don’t 
experiment with your business. ‘he methods that have failed with 
others will fail with you. Beware of them. The systems others 
have found successful will help you to succe Make use of them. 
Learn of them in System. ‘lhere is no other 






























































System helps a great Western manufacturing concern, The R. K. 
LeBlond Machine Tool Co.: 

“The magazine has afforded us very valuable information and hints; we have 
established several systems on lines brought out by your valuable publication.— 
F. E. LEBLOND, General Manager. 

The man of smaller business operations 
Philbrick, of Baraboo, Wis., says: 

“Thave learned more from System in five mon 

study and knocks in business. It is worth ten tim 


also Jearns, for F. A. 
n ten years of hard 
harges f r it. 


one for them it will 





And whi am a monthly reading of System hus « 
just so surely do for you. 

The man of experience “gets in Systém the experience of other men. To’ the 
young man beginning business, to the clerk, bookkeeper or student, System is 
more than a business college. 





For the Factory 





Regular Monthly Departments, Edited by Experts 


Business Statistics. 
System in Advertising. 
The Laws of Business. 


System in the Professions, 
System in Shipping. 
Successful through System 


Factory Organization. 
System in Selling. 
System in Correspondence. 


Short Cuts. System in Retailing. (biographical). 
Answered by Experts. Real Estate and Insurance. Published About System 
System in Exporting. Schemes that Save. (a review). 











To enumerate System’s contributors is simply to name the foremost 
system experts and the strongest business men. 

The general articles they write will help any man —business or 
professional, The special articles for one’s own work no man can 
afford to miss. 

Systems actually used in large successful factories, offices, stores 
banks, publications, professions, are described in detail. And experts 
show how these*same systems can be adapted to your business or 
profession —no matter what it is — how large or how small. 


AABR 











EDWARDS W - D.HALL P.L. HARWOOD H. H, Ni Ab ay 
Se iblishing. actory Insurance- Sales-Collectic 
ou anization Banking. 


The advice of any or all of these experts or their as- 
sistants is FREE to every subscriber of System, Other 
experts cover every part of business where system saves. 


Special Half-Price Dollar Offer 


Beginning with May the Publishers doubled 
the price and trebled the value of SYSTEM. 
Two dollars the year is the cost. But this 
introductory offer is available: send a single dollar now and you will 
receive the next six numbers of SYSTEM and six valuable back 
numbers for immediate reading. Or, better still, send two dollars 
for a full year’s subscription and the six back numbers. Send 
the coupon or write a letter today. You cannot afford to close 
your cash drawer against SYSTEM. 

Use this coupon or simply write us a letter. 


For the Store 


No Matter What Your Business 


YOU need SYSTEM 


Send for tt to-day. 
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SHOE 


The 
‘*Kendal” 


All patent kid, 

Oxford. Alight 
dress shoe for 

summer. 


———— 


Wearing 
on the Mind 


Some shoes wear 
on the mind: You 
can’t afford to wear 

«that kind on your feet. 

Tell your dealer you 

want to try on the “ Flor- 

sheim” shoe—kind that’s 
made over the _ foot-form 
lasts—so as to fit the foot- 

If he lets you try one on —you won't let 
him take it off. 

The “ Florsheim”’ shoe is made in 200 

\ styles: every foot-form size—every foot- 

@ form width. 

Most Styles Sell for $5.00— 
better than most made-to-measure 
shoes—the $8 to $12 kind. The 
name ‘Florsheim’ woven in the 

¥ strap — or stamped in the sole. 


Find the “* Florsheim " dealer in your city — he'll tell 
you new things about shoes. Send today for 


1903 Booklet Free 
“The Florsheim Way of Foot-Fitting.” 
Florsheim & Company 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
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can be readily packed in trunk or travelling case 
and are extremely accurate and reliable. ‘he 
Remington action is safe, so Remington’s are 
ideal rifles. Just the thing for vacation time. 
CATALOG FREE 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 
Ilion, N. Y. 
Agency, 313 Broadway, Depot, 86-88 First Street, 


New York City, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. 
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A Business Friend says 


‘* Why do you advertise? It is like throw- 
ing money away. Now that your Brushes 
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water, returned, and the dying naturalist, 
feebly holding a queen many hundred times 
the normal size of the white ant, gasped: 

‘* See, Schwarz, at last, the queen of the 
Termes flavipes.’ 

It was his final message to the world. 
‘Enthusiasm like that, which not even the 
approach of death could subdue, is simply 
an illustration of the kind of service scien- 
tists are giving the Government,’’ said the 
head of one of the departments at Washington. 

Doctor Howard says that if some accident 
had set Doctor Hubbard down in the midst 
of the Sahara, his whole thought would have 
been not how he might escape, but rather 
what exceptional fortune had thus placed him 
in a region whose fauna had not been fully 
studied. 


To the Army of Amateurs 


Government entomologists are seeking to 
interest students in their science. Though 
nearly 1500 people in the United States 
and Canada are interested in insect study, 


| the United States Government is singularly 
| short of experts in all the various fields of 
| research, 


The rapidly growing interest in insect 
study, however, reassures the entomologists 
in charge that recruits in this scientific work 
will be forthcoming. Doctor Howard states 
that in addition to professional entomolo- 
gists, he knows an _ insurance agent, a 
commercial traveler, a hotel clerk, a minister 
of the gospel, a keeper of a beer saloon, a 
portrait painter, a hardware merchant, a 
stonecutter, an iron founder, a carpenter and 
builder, a wholesale wine 





merchant, a | 


lawyer, a chemist, an undertaker, a librarian, | 


an army officer, a navy officer, and any 
number of physicians and teachers, who are 
vitally interested in the collection and study 


| of insects. 


The Government entomologists give much 
encouragement to students. Any one may 
send samples of insects to either the 
Agricultural Department or the National 
Museum and have them identified. Speci- 
mens are also loaned to students for 
microscopic study. In this way collectors 


| throughout the world have been converted 


| into enthusiastic 


correspondents of the 


| Government bureaus, sending in thousands 





are known to the Merchants and the Public | 


you don’t need it. I have handled your 
goods in larger quantities each year for 
more than seven; the salesladies like to 
sell them because they ‘don’t come back;’ 
they are your best advertisements and it costs 
you nothing.”’ 
us to hear—but we still think there are some 
thousands of people 
who don’t know the ad- 
vantage of a solid-back 
brush. This may catch 
your eye—you may be 
one of the thousands— 
and perhaps you will 
be another friend. 


ROBERT LOW’S SON & HOWARD 
167 Strand, W. C., London, England 
The Fiat-Iron, New York City, U.S.A. 





All of which is pleasant for | 





of rare specimens annually. 





Dr. Leland O. Howard, Chief Entomologist 


of the Department of Agriculturey was asked 
if it were possible for any one to become 
proficient in entomology without beginning 
in early life. He replied that though it 
would seem to be necessary to begin in youth 
to cover so vast a field, it was nevertheless a 
fact that one of the best entomologists the 
world has known did not take up the science 
until he was nearly sixty. This was Dr. 
Benjamin D. Walsh, whose scientific career 
was meteoric. In his early manhood he was 
interested in classical literature, and even 
published works on the Greek texts. That 
was at Oxford. Then he suddenly abandoned 
letters, came to America and settled down in 
Illinois as a farmer. He developed excep- 
tional ability both as a farmer and as a 
business man. In _ his fifty-ninth year he 
said to his wife that he believed they had all 
the money they needed, and that hé had de- 
termined to retire from business. So he sold 
his farms and stock, and when he had wound 
up his affairs he had $100,000 in the bank. 


A Novel Use for a Cork Leg 


‘What are you going to do now?’’ asked his 
wife. 

**T intend to spend the remainder of my 
life studying insects,’’ he replied. 

His wife smiled and wondered if the con- 
version of his property into gold had not 
possibly affected her husband’s mind. 

**T am serious,’’ he added. ‘‘I am thor- 
oughly interested. You may think it foolish 
to undertake the study of science at my age, 
but Cato was eighty when he began the study 
of Greek.’’ 

Vast as is the field of entomology, this 
aged student so mastered its infinite details 
that he became an international authority on 
the subject and his writings are treasured 
and consulted to-day as classical contribu- 
tions to that domain of science. 

So absorbed was he in finding rare 
specimens that he got in the way of a train 


| in Illinois, where he was State Entomologist, 


and was run over. While his leg was being 
amputated, from the shock of which he died, 
Doctor Walsh, replying to friends who 
sought to comfort him, said: ‘‘ It’s nothing; 
a cork leg will be of great convenience to me, 
for on it I can readily impale my specimens 
in the field.’”’ 
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te Searchmont ($2500) 


is the most beautiful and stylish of American cars; but 
beauty is often “skin deep” and does not last. 


If the parts of an automobile are not adjusted to one another in the finest 
possible way, it is only a matter of time when something goes wrong. 

These medals 
were won in the 
New York to Bos- 
ton Reliability con- 
tests by the only 
three SEARCHMONT 
; cars that ran. 
Every Searcumont that leaves our factory is built and tested as carefully as 
these three. 


SEARCHMONT beauty is not “skin deep.” 
Send for Catalogue. 





= — 


NEW YORK. . . . John Wanamaker. DETROIT. . . W.H. Weber. 
PHILADELPHIA. . John Wanamaker. WASHINGTON - Chas. E. Miller & Bro. 
BOSTON... H. B. Shattuck & Son. BALTIMORE Mar-Del Mobile Co. 
PROVIDENCE . H. B. Shattuck & Son. MILWAUKEE Jonas Automobile Co. 
CHICAGO . : . Githens Bros. Co. ST.LOUIS. Mississippi Valley Auto. Co. 
NEWARK . Automobile Co. of N. J. CINCINNATI - Special Motor Vehicle Co. 


A. P. Shumaker. ROCHESTER Rochester Automobile Co. 


Cleveland Auto. & Supply Co. 


PITTSBURG. |. . 
CLEVELAND . . . 


SEARCHMONT AUTOMOBILE CO., 502 North American Building, Philadelphia 


Factories: Searchmont (near Chester), Pa. 
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has the snowy purity 
of china and the dura- 
bility of iron. Its in- 
stallment will give 
you a dainty, luxuri- 
ous and sanitary 
bathroom at a price 
you can afford. 

Every piece bears our 
trade mark ‘‘Standard”’ 
cast in relief on the exte- 
rior, which is our absolute 
guarantee of quality and 
durability. 


We will send you our 
beautiful book 


“Modern 
Bathrooms” 


Free on Request 


which illustrates and 
describes several styles 
of bathroom arrangement 
and gives approximate 
costs. 











This illustration shows an artistic bathroom equipped with 
Standard” ware costing approximately $87.00. 


STANDARD SANITARY MFG. Co., Department B, Pittsburg, Pa. 

















Zinc paint cracks; 


Battery g Lam white lead chalks off. 


Hangin 3 -  . $10.00 
Telephone, complete, $2.50 and 5.95 


Electric 5:00 ’ 

Electric Hand Lanterns 2.00 Patton’s 

Telegraph Outdts © | 2.35 SUN-PROOF Paint 
Bathry Motor 8.00 to 13-0 é yagi 
pap ~<a, 3.50 does he. Fp gy to wear 
Necktie Lights . ‘T5Scto 3.00 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLAss Co., General Dis- 
tributers. Send for Book of Paint Knowledge 
and Advice (free) to 

PATTON PAINT CO., 

1 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send for free book. Describes and 
illustrates many of the most useful 
electric devices, at wonderfully small 
prices. All practical. The lowest price 
in the world on everything electrical. 
gents can make handsome com- 
missions and many sales. Write 
for complete information. 











Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, 0. 

















{ Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts. 


ECAUSE one of the best 
manufacturers of dress 

‘oods wants to keep his 

mill busy during the dul! sea- 
son, he offered us his most 
desirable materials at greatly 
reduced prices. We are pre- 


















pared to make these goods up 

into suits and skirts and pass 

them on to you at one-third 
fess than our regular prices. 

Nearly all of our styles share 

in this sale. 

Suits and Etamine cos- 
tumes in the newest 
summer models, former 
Base $10, reduced to 


to $8. 
to $10. 
$25 Suits *eauuceg to $16.67. 
$30 Suits reduced to $20. 
Latest designs in Travel- 
ling, Walking and 
Dressy Skirts, made of 
cool Summer weight 
materials, former price 
$5, reduced to $3.34. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced 
to $5. $10 Skirts re- 
duced to $6.67. $12 

Skirts reduced to $8. 
Reduced prices on Jackets, Walking Suits, Travel- 

ling Dresses, etc. 

All orders are filled with the greatest promptness, 
very often in three days’ time. Any garment that fails 
to give entire satisfaction may be returned promptly 
and your money will be refunded. 

Catalogue and Supplement of the latest styles, to- 
gether with sampies of newest materials, sent FREE 
by return mail. If possible mention the color of the 
samples you desire, as this will enable us to send you 
a full assortment of just the things you wish. Write 
to-day; the choicest goods will be sold first. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 



































Good soap for the skin. 
Wholesome food for the body. 
Proper light for health. 

Every day the effect of /ight on the sys- 


tem and the complexion is becoming more 
understood. Angle light is perfection. 


Send at once for catalogue E. P. 
THE ANGLE LAMP CO., NEW YORK 











Established 
1823 


Chickering 


PIANOS 


Illustrated CHICKERING 
Catalogue & SONS, 
sent upon 806 Tremont St., 
application Boston, Mass. 







































If you want 
to know how to do 
your advertising at less cost, 
if you wish to become an adver- 
tising writer or manager at $20 to $100 
weekly, if you wish to gain knowledge that will 
positively increase your salary or income, 
learn advertising. My method of instruc- 
tion is so simple and complete that any man 
or woman with a good command of the English 
language can, in three months, acquire suffi- 
cient knowledge to begin to earn money, 
though I keep in touch with my students, and 
help them and advise them for a whole year. 
Send three two-cent stamps for handsome sixty- 
page prospectus, and booklets ‘“‘ How Shall A 
Young Man Succeed?"’ “ The Ill Fortunes of 
Brother Bill"’ and “‘Other People’s Brains.” 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 180 William St., N.Y. 


Oldest Conjuring Repository 
in the country. Established 
1860. Everything for Pro- 


fessional Magicians’ use. Special attention given to 
Amateurs’ needs. Catalogue for stamp. 
YOST & CO., 45 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia 
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Ghe 
Wild Flower 
Society 


S ooring efforts are being made this 





spring by The Wild Flower Preservation 

Society to convince the public, particu- | 
larly that portion of it that enjoys country 
and suburban outings on Saturdays and Sun- | 
days, that unless immediate action be taken 
to protect the most interesting forms of plant 
life in America many of them are doomed | 
to extermination. | 

Inasmuch as only a few people, even 
though willing to refrain.from gathering 
threatened species, are able to identify | 
species of wild flowers, the new movement 
includes a project to post in certain localities, 
and under glass, colored drawings and dried 
specimens jof plants that are vanishing. 
With these guides will be displayed notices | 
that the species thus exhibited are growing | 
very scarce in that neighborhood and request- | 
ing that the public exercise moderation or 
even refrain altogether from gathering them. 
Teachers in public schools are being urged 
to exhibit to their classes specimens of 
threatened flowers. 

In addition to this campaign of education, 
Dr. Frederick V. Coville, United States 
Government botanist; Dr. Charles Louis 
Pollard, in charge of the plant exhibit at the 
United States National Museum; Dr. D. T. 
MacDougal, of the New York Botanical | 


| Garden, and other eminent botanists, inclu- | 


ding those connected with leading universi- 
ties, are interested in a lecture bureau course 
throughout the country for the purpose of 
freely extending knowledge on the subject. 
Miss Caroline Phelps Stokes and Miss Olivia | 
Phelps Stokes, of New York City, are among 
the enthusiastic patrons of the movement. 

There is little, if any, economic signifi- 
cance in the undertaking. The preservation 
of wild flowers is purely esthetic. The 
promoters of the project say that if they 
could convince the public that any particular | 
plant had commercial value, that species | 
would be irretrievably doomed. The cru- | 
sade, which is gathering great momentum, is | 
thus wholly sentimental. 

Nevertheless, widespread interest is being 
aroused this spring. Through the news- 
papers of Boston an appeal has been made to 
the public to refrain from purchasing the 
mayflower, which in former years has been 
sold in such abundance on the streets that it 
is threatened with extinction. To supply 
the Boston market the flowers of this species 
have been garnered from many neighboring 
States. Even the South has been invaded. 
At one time this flower bloomed abundantly 
in the suburbs of New York City, where it is 
now practically unknown. 

Demand for ferns in Buffalo has almost 
exterminated two evergreen species in the 
vicinity of that city. At one time maiden- | 
hair fern was abundant on the Palisades 
between Fort Lee and Pleasant Valley. 
From several other counties of New York 
State this fern has been exterminated by men 
who dig it for the market. The Legislature 
of Connecticut has found it necessary to pro- 
tect the Hartford fern by law. 

On rocky hillsides in Bronx Park, New 
York, wild pinks manage still to bloom from 
Monday to Friday. On Saturday come the 
children who gather the tempting flowers 
wholesale, and the Sunday crowds complete 
the wide harvest. Every year these flowers 
are growing fewer and weaker. The rose- 
colored wild azalea is also doomed, and the 
great bird’s-foot violet, which a generation | 
ago grew resplendently on many Connecticut 
hillsides, has become extremely rare in some 
localities in that State. 

The wild columbine, the sumach and | 
holly, the fringed gentian, bluets, harebells 
and lobelias are among numerous other | 
plants that are seriously menaced. From 
the vicinity of many cities the trailing ar- 
butus has entirely disappeared. 

One of the plants which has suffered the 
most is the laurel, levied upon in summer 
for its gay blossoms and at the Christmas 
season for its tempting greenery. In the 
vicinity of many cities it has been all but | 
exterminated. As a singular contrast to the 
ruthless methods in America the promoters 
of this plant protection movement cite the 
case of children in an English village who, 
when they dig a Christmas tree, carefully 
plant itinatub. After serving its holiday 
purpose the tree is carefully carried back to 
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A new dawn 
is breaking 
in the 
watchmaking 
industry. 


yy The fh , 
ML Watch 


‘* Accurate to the Second’’ 


is setting a higher standard 
of workmanship than has ever 
been attained in the 
construction of 
grade watches. 
(The Dueber- Hampden 
is the only watch made, 
both cases and move- 


ments, entirely under 
one supervision.) 


“The 400 "T-s=> 


The smallest and most 
accurate Ladies’ Watch made. 


Write for “Guide to 
Watch Buyers,” Free, 


WORKS 
CANTON 











Founded 1866 


PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


This bank accepts deposits in any amount from $1.00 
up, and allows interest at the rate of 4 per cent. 
compounded every six months 
YOU CAN BANK BY MAIL 
Capital, $300,000.00 Surplus and Profits, $757,000.00 
Assets, over $10,000,000.00 














CUT THIS ADVERTISEMENT OUT 








Fill in your name and address and mail to us to-day, and we will send by return mail, 
without cost to you, our illustrated booklet, ‘Money in Bank,’ together with full partic- 
ulars concerning our Banking by Mail system. 


PEE eae : AMP ESS 02000200. eT TE ET 


PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











the woods and replanted. 








SUPERIOR ENGINES 


for fishing boats and pleasure 
launches. Compact, simple, 
strong, eflicient, econom- 
ical; easy tostart, reverse, 

slow down or stop. They 
couldn't be more per- 

fect mechanically if 

sold at twice the price. 


Used by U.8. Govern- 


‘(FREE 


“Frozen Dainties” 


Write for the new edition 
of this famous guide to 
making frozen desserts. 

It is complete and trust- 
worthy, like the 


Triple Motion 


ment Engineeringand 
Life Saving Service. 


Absolutelydependable 
Speed controller regu- 
lates and maintains any 
speed desired; governor 
actually governs; igniter 
always ignites; vaporizer 
never fails. (44 to 45 H. P.) 

Write to-day for illustrated catalogue 

LAKE SHORE ENGINE WORKS, Marquette, Mich. 





Freezer 
which it recommends 


The White Mountain 


Freezer Co., Dept. D, 
\ Nashua, N. +a 
























| Is Three Dollars 5 | 
Worth Saving ? | 


Prices on Cameras have advanced this Spring. With jj 
characteristic foresight we have purchased a good supply |! 
at the old figures. Although dealers now have to pay i 
$5.65 for a camera of equal grade and sell it at $7.50 and | 
$8.50, we will continue to offer our 

Hi} 


‘*Chicago Beauty”’ 
Folding Hand Camera» 


Direct to You 


$550) 


Positively the lowest ||} 
priced desirable camera ||| 
on the market. Leather |jj/ 
covering, veautiful ma- |i} 
hogany finish, rising and | Hi 
falling front, rack and | i 








—s 














pinion, ground glass fo- |) 
cusing screen, rapid \ 
rectilinear lens, auto- |jj] 
matic shutter for time, 
instantaneous and bulb 





exposures. Price includes camera complete with lens | 
|| shutter, double plate holder and carrying case se 
|| handle. Order a ” oo For 4x5 sictues $5.5 


for 5x7 pictures $7. 


Photographic inlis* 


At Wholesale Prices 


‘| 
Developing and Printing Outfits $ .9 up |! 
| Printing Frames ? ? 08 up |!) 
i Guaranteed Toning Trays OS up |i, 
| Developing and Toning Powders ; 10 up iii] 
| All Chemicals at Lowest Prices. 
f + ogee Papers, all styles and sizes, doz. = up 
arc ounts ° ° up 
| Oper a, Field and Spy Glasses 1.75 ed 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE KL; FREE 


| Montgomery Ward & Co. | 


a mttom AV e. and Madison aoe reco | 



































‘“99% of Camera Value is in the Lens’? : 


The significant part of your camera is the lens; that is 
what actually makes the picture. The box is of secondary 
importance. When buying a camera, you pay the greater 
part of the price for the lens. See, then, that you geta 
good one. 


THE GOERZ LENS 


is a marvel of perfection, and has for years been used by 
leading photographers in every country. Any dealer will 
fit a Goerz Lens to your camera if told to do so. Write 
for catalogue New Fast Lenses. 


C. P. GOERZ, Room 32, 52 E. Union Square, N. Y. 














There must be some redson why the Mfrs of 
AGATE. NICKEL~ STEEL WARE 


attach a blue label to every piece showing 
Chemists Certificates that the Enamei is 


absolutely free from poison. 


ons Reeds enn wan Yes, a little; send for 


LALANCE & GROSTEAD MPe.e0 


INVENTOR 


PATENT or CHARGE NOTHING for our Services. 
20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
C.C. Shepherd, Patent Att’y, 918 F St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 








Write for our “Special 
Proposition.’ We 
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| Literary Folk 
Their Ways and 
Their Work WY vw 


JOHN BURROUGHS’ FIRST JOB — How he 
secured it, with no recommendation but 
the Muses’. 


| @ Early in the sixties, when Hugh McCulloch 
had just been appointed Comptroller of the 
Currency to organize the new department 
under the provisions of the National Bank 
act, there walked into his office, unan- 
nounced, one day, a stranger dressed in 
‘* store clothes ’’ and wearing long hair. 

‘““My name is Burroughs—John 
roughs,’’ said the visitor. 
to have a position in your department.’’ 

“What do you know about 
asked the Comptroller, 
haps in the 
discovered some genius of an actuary or 


Bur- 


| accountant. 
| 


‘Unhappily, nothing,’’ replied the appli- 
cant. 

‘* Who sent you here?”’ 

‘* No one.’”’ 

“Well, who’s your Congressman; 
can you refer me?”’ 

‘I know no Congressman.”’ 


“*T should like | 
banking?” | 


thinking that per- | 
unique stranger might be | 


to whom | 


‘‘And you expected to get a Government | 
position without qualification for the position | 


and without indorsement or backing of any 
character?’’ 
“IT think I could learn office work here, 


| and the salary would bea great help to me 
| in my literary career.’’ 


| your line? 


“Oh, you’re a writer, are you? What’s 
Poetry, perhaps?’”’ 

““T try to write poetry,’’ confessed the 
visitor. 

“Got any of it with you?’’ asked the 
Comptroller, now considerably amused. ‘“‘ If 
so, let’s see it.’’ 

The poet-naturalist produced a song redo- 
lent of early spring. It treated of the 
chewink, the oven bird and the Carolina 
wren, with a dainty reference to forest 
violets and hepatica. 

‘This is great,’’ commented the Comp- 
troller; ‘‘ it’s right out of the woods.’’ 

‘Which is more than can be said of the 
author,’’ observed Mr. Burroughs, thinking 
of the world of finance which he was seeking 
to invade. 

The Comptroller laughed. ‘‘ And is this 
all you have in the way of credentials? ’”’ 

‘*T have some more poems at home,’’ 
the bland and sincere reply. 


was 





In much merriment the Comptroller sum- | 


moned art? assistant. ‘‘Here’s the most 
astonishing instance of ingenuousness I have 
ever encountered in public life,’’ said he. 
‘That man over there applies for a Govern- 
ment position and the only backers that he 
can name are the Muses. 
ment is not political, 
inclined to put the fellow to work. I am 
captivated by the man’s honest simplicity.’’ 

So John Burroughs was set to work as a 
Treasury clerk. No appointment ever be- 
fore had been secured on such a basis and 
no one since has had the temerity, in asking 
for a Government job, to cite song birds and 
wild flowers as his only references. 





| this story of his appointment, 


| position 


| recently, 


| satire—always finds a ready audience. 


procure allowance of | irony the popular taste has another way. 


Some of Mr. Burroughs’ old colleagues 
are still in the Treasury service. In telling 
they dwell 
with emphasis upon the excellent work he 
did in the department, earning rapid promo- 
tions, and finally securing the responsible 
of receiver for a failed national 
bank in New York, the affairs of which he 


Yet this depart- | 
and somehow I’m | 


settled satisfactorily both to the creditors and | 


the Government. 


Before starting West with the President 


the naturalist called to see his old- 
time fellow-clerks who cherish memories of 
association with him. 

‘“*The circumstances of Mr. Burroughs’ 
appointment,’’ said one of his former col- 
leagues, ‘‘furnish, I think, the 
remarkable incident in 
of the United States. 
for him a position which, ordinarily, 
tained only by the persistent demands of 
influential backers.’’ 


A NOBLE FORTUNE-HUNTER— Mr. 
Phillips writes a satiric epic of this new 
Quest of the Golden Fleece. 


@ Good satire—and indeed much indifferent 
With 
Irony is too doubtful, too difficult to puzzle 


out; and, if one did puzzle it out, after all, 
might not the letters horrify one by forming 


most | 
the clerical annals | 
His personality won | 
is ob- | 





estimated horse power. 


Nore 


TOURING CARS 


Motors actually develop 6 horse power in practice—not 
in mere estimated strength. 
the most power-motor car built for its size and weight. 


The test of a motor is its efficiency—its actual, not its 
Motor efficiency is only one of 


“* Rambler 


Our illustrated catalogue tells of others. 


THOS. B. JEFFERY & CO., Kenosha, Wis. 


June 20, 1903 








That makes the Rambler 
















points of 
excellence. 


Let us send you a copy. 














Soap will not only wash 
clothes like ordinary 
soaps by freeing them 
from dirt, but it also 
purifies them from any 
possible seeds or germs 
of contagion. It is 
therefore 


MORE THAN SOAP 





as it disinfects while it 
cleanses. At all dealers. 














ALABASTINE 


THE ONLY DURABLE WALL COATING 


Kills disease germs and furnishes no lodgment 
grounds for them. 

Kalsomines stuck on the wall with animal 
glue and wall paper with its decaying paste nur- 
ture and assist the propagation of all germs. 

Alabastine is ready to mix by the addition of 
cold water, is as durable as the wall itself, comes 
in fourteen beautiful tints and any one can brush 
iton. Ask for circular showing tints and giving 
information about decorating. 

Buy only in 5 lb. pkgs. properly labeled. 


ALABASTINE CO., Graud Rapids, Mich. 
New York Office, 105 Water St. 














sell for $2.50 to $6.00 a doz.; hotels 

and restaurants charge 75 cents to 

$1.50 an order (serving one squab). 

There is good money breeding them; a flock 

makes country life pay handsomely. Squabs 

are raised in ONE MONTH; a woman can do 

all the work. No mixing feed, no night 

labor, no young stock to attend (parent birds 

do this). Send for our FREE BOOK, “‘ How 

al ‘tein to = Money Fs Squabs,” and learn 

this rich industry. lymouth Rock Squab Company, 
2A Friend Street, Boston, Mass. - 








To Colorado 
and back 


That will be our price for a ticket 
from Chicago. From St. Louis only 
$21. These special tickets will be on 
sale July 1 to 10, good to return util 
October 31.6 On other days during 
the summer, tickets will be $30 from 


Chic go, $25 from St. Louis. Practically 
Send today for a copy of our 


half fare. 
Handbook of Colorado. 


It will tell you all about the hotels, 
boarding houses and ranches, theif 
prices, attractions, charges for livery, 
fishing and hunting—everything you 
should know about Colorado, the one 
perfect spot in America for a summer 
outing. 





Address P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Ry. Co., 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 41 
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THE REAL CRANK | 


Is Plainly Marked. 


A crank is one who stays in beaten paths 
when common sense tells him to leave. 

The real crank is one who persists in | 
using coffee because accustomed to and yet 
knows it hurts him. It is this one who 
always pays the penalty, while the sensible | 
person who gives up coffee and takes on 
Postum Food Coffee in its place enjoys all 
the benefits of returning health. 

A well known manufacturer’s 
New York City visited the grocery depart- | 
ment of one of the big New York stores not 
long ago and there he tasted a sample cup 
of Postum made the right way. He said 
afterwards: ‘‘Just through the energy of 
that young woman who was serving Postum 
there I became a convert to the food drink and 
gave up the drug drink coffee and got well. 

**I had used coffee to excess and was 
gradually becoming a complete wreck, get- | 
ting weaker and more nervous every day. 
I paid the penalty for using coffee and when 
I tasted the delicious Postum I was glad 
indeed to make the change. 

**So I gave up the coffee altogether and 
have used Postum instead ever since. My 
family at first called me a crank but seeing 
how Postum benefited me the first month 
they all got in line and asa result of Postum’s 
remarkable benefits to me we all drink it 
now entirely in place of coffee and we are | 
well.”” Name given by Postum Co., Battle | 
Creek, Mich. 


agent of | 





For Next 


Baking Day 





cocoaNuT LOAF CAKE 
Beat % Ib. butter to cream, add yolks 5 
eggs, bast thoroughly, adding gra lually 
1 Ib. age sugar. Add slowly % 
pint milk. Sift 2% cups flour. 2 tea- 
spoons baking powder. Beat whites of 


eggs. Add to mixture % package 


unha 


Gocoanu 


tablespoon lemon juice and grated yellow rind 


half lemon. Beat well, add alternately flour 
and white of eggs. Pour into two ex dust top 
with cocoanut, bake 4% hour.— Mrs. S. T. Rorer. 
DUNHAM'S COCOANUT is always in packages — 
a beautiful snow-white preparation of selected cocoa- 
nuts of delicious flavor. Fresh and nutritious. Pro- 
tected from every impurity. ‘ Dainty Desserts" 
— 54 beautifully illustrated receipts —sent for 
a postal card with your name and address. 


Mfg. Co., 465 N. Main St., St. Louis 














Before You Start Out 
Lubricate All AutoParts 


Dix 


Automobile 


Graphites 


Our booklet X 
“A Toot for Dixon's 
Graphite," 

JOSEPH DIXON 

CRUCIBLE CO. 








Fire Fighting Facts 


It is a well-known fact that the 
best Fire Departments in large 
cities put out 60 per cent. of all Fires 
with Chemical Extinguishers. 
Don’t wait for the Firemen. Get 


BADGER’S 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


— put out the Fire instantly yourself. 
trong. Simple in — No parts 
to be lost or broken. A child can use it. 


We Want Agents 


in every city and town to introduce it. 
We pay liberal commissions. 


Badger Fire Extinguisher Co. 
Dept. B,32 Portland St.,Boston, Mass. 














| uncommon well. 


| spirited away. 


| looks at it? 


| have been singularly unfortunate. 
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into one’s own name! Not so satire—satire 
is always the other fellow. It is safe to 


or the cook — any well-defined class — because 
every member of that class is always open- 


| minded and perfectly willing to admit that 
| the trade, of course, has its tricks and that | 
’em off | 


clever dog What’s-his-Name has hit 
Old Graveairs, round the 
corner there, for instance, he’s got to the very 
life. How the old hypocrite must squirm! 
Himself? It never so much as enters his 
mind. 

So that by one and the same turn of the 
key the door is opened and the company 


former, everybody listens to him gladly — 
and nobody applies the lesson. The admis- 
sion of an intellectual truth and the acceptance 
by the heart of a principle of conduct are 
two very different things. Men continue to 
think with their heads and act by their hearts 
to-day very much as they did yesterday — and 
will to-morrow. 

However, one might pervert such reason- 
ing to the abandonment of all thought. 
Whereas, although thought and reason exer- 
cise very much less 


| satirize the surgeon, the clubman, the janitor | 


Everybody welcomes the re- | 


influence on conduct | 


than one could desire, nevertheless they do | 


beyond doubt exercise some influence, in- 
direct though it may be, and in that proportion 
are valuable. 

We of all people, who are the most self- 
conscious, the most sensitive to criticism, 
should be the most readily affected by the 
Zenial morality of satire Our latest ys 
(native-born), Mr. David Graham Phillips, i 
particularly fortunate in his choice of a title. 
A noble English fortune-hunter is his hero, 
and what could bea happier description of 
his quest than Golden Fleece-— however one 


bad fellow. An air of distinction he has, a 
way of compelling reluctant admiration — 
one fancies at times that even his creator 
shared in the compulsion—despite his cyni- 
cism, his debts and his well-bred ineffective- 
ness. He has shrewdness, too, and a touch 
of caustic wit that well becomes him in his 
inspection of American manners and morals. 
What he has to say is said after a good long 
look. He is, and should be, the foremost 
figure of interest in the book, though, self- 
ishly speaking, he concerns the reader as he 
holds the mirror up to truth, not as he does 
it gracefully. New York, Boston, Washington 
and Chicago—the great cities, the centres of 
wealth—are naturally his hunting-ground. 
His ambiguous success is better told in the 
pages of the book than it can be here. 

For yourself you may never have to consider 
seriously an “‘ international’’ marriage, but 
whether you do or not you will find it very 
worth while reading about the preliminaries. 


TWO ASTONISHED AUTHORS — Their 
publisher paid them twice what they 
expected. 


And Frothingham isn’t half a | 


@ Apropos of the tendency to condensations 


of biographies, memoirs and histories, which 
doubtless:may be construed as a sign of the 
times, a pleasant story is told. But first, in 


passing, it may be said that some of the | 


examples chosen for this summary treatment 
Parkman, 
the romantic and picturesque, has been taken 
in hand by Doctor Pelham and his twelve vol- 
umes condensed into one. 
of the mousing order of historians and a tabu- 
lator of detailed facts and statistics the task 
would bear a different aspect. But the vivid- 
ness and zest of Parkman’s narrative would 
seem to cry aloud against compression. 
Another example of ‘‘ condensation,’’ pre- 
sented by the abridged edition of Nicolay and 
Hay’s Life of Lincoln, explained itself more 
readily. The array of ponderous volumes in 
which this biography and history of Lincoln’s 


‘ 


| times was first presented marked it as better 


adapted to consulting libraries than to the 
imperfect leisure of the average man of affairs. 


| Even the portions published in The Century 
| Magazine seemed almost painfully reluctant 


to come to a full stop. No one questioned 
the value of the work, but for most of us the 
value of time has a meaning which is not to 
be disregarded. There is a story that the 


If Parkman were 





authors of the Lincoln were wholly in the dark | 


as to terms for serialization. 


They had an | 


interview with the late Roswell Smith. He | 


asked their terms and they expressed their 
uncertainty. 
five figures on the back and handed it to them, 
saying, ‘‘ Isthat satisfactory?’’ Inasmuch as 
the generous total was twice the amount 
which they had had vaguely in mind there | 
was no difficulty in closing the arrangement, 
after their demur at the publisher’s gener- 
osity was met by his assurance that he believed 
his offer justified. 


Taking up an envelope he wrote 


| 
| 





¢ * 

















‘THROUGH THE LINE” 


N accustomed to danger always carry a Smith & Wesson Revolver 


M* 


A Smith & Wesson is the surest preparation for infrequent peril because 


because they have absolute confidence in its accuracy and reliability. 


it is to be depended upon in any crisis. 


“ Through the Line” is a notable specimen of Dan Smith's won- 
derful art. We will send a perfect reproduction in colors of this 
picture — suitable for framing, on heavy plate paper 14 x 15, prepaid 


All Smith & Wesson 
Revolvers have this 


monogram trade- for 10c. silver. ‘The July numbers of Pearson’s, Munsey’s, Collier’s 
mark stamped on the |? °7 (magazine number), Cosmopolitan, Country Life and Town and 
frame. No others Country will contain a Boer war picture by G. W. Peters, entitied 
are genuine. “At Bay.” Owing to an unprecedented demand for these pictures, 

and as the edition is a limited one, early requests are advisable. 


SMITH 


35 STOCKBRIDGE STREET 


& WESSON 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THE CRUSADER 


p_SIOGIE 


Crusader stogies are entirely hand-made in a clean factory, of the 
best tobacco, carefully stemmed and selected. 
hey are unadulterated and untlavored, more loosely made than a 
cigar, and not as heavy — but quite as fragri int and satisfying. 


Send 25c for Sample Box of 12 


Aad we will mail you free a handsome 
leatherette stogie case 














This case is well made and of convenient size for carrying either 
stogies or cigars. Write to-day. 


Box of 100 Crusader Stogies, postpaid, $1.50 
CRUSADER STOGIE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








| For Your Farm, 
a S Home, Business, 
or other property 


| (mo matter where located or how 
large or small) may be obtained 
through me. Send description, state 
price, and get full particulars free. 





Established 1896. Highest refer- 4 \ 
ences. Offices in 14 cities, from Bos- ad ah, 
ton to San Francisco. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 1421 N. A. Bidg., Philadelphia 


STAMMER 














As proper light cures diseases so im- |} | 
proper light causes diseases, and is es- 
pecially damaging to the complexion. Is your light 
of the quality that assists health? The Angle light 
is—its light is famous and unequalled. Send at once 
for Catalog P. page book “ The Origin and Treatment of Stammering™ 


THE ANGLE LAMP CO, NEW YORK sent Fr any address. Enclose 6 cents to Bete mie. 
Lawis 81 STAMMEKING SCHOOL, 110 Adelaide St, Detrelt, mich. 
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Automobiles 


Cc. G.V. 
Renault. Mors 


PANHARD. 











A trade-mark is valuable only 
because of what it represents. 
People ask for 


Kelly-Springfield 
Tires 


because the experience of the greatest num- 
ber of users and builders of vehicles has 
shown that the Kelly-Springfield Tire is the 
best. Send for our booklet, ‘‘ Rubber Tired.” 


Consolidated Rubber Tire Company 
40 Well Street, New York Akron, Ohio 

















The ORIGINAL and Mechanically 
Perfect Razor is the 


STAR 


‘ Safety Razor 


Guaranteed to make self-shav- 
ing a comfort and luxury 
at home or while travel- 
ing. Never pulls and 
shaves clean. Always 
ready for instant use. 
So constructed that it 
is absolutely no 
trouble to keep clean 
and extremely easy to 
operate. The Star 
Safety Razor has given entire satisfaction to over 
5,000,000 daily users. It is a razor of merit. Its man 
imitators prove its success. Insist on getting the “ 
8 ” (our trade mark). Every razor is sunt assed 
before leaving the factory. Thenew STAR 
is a further guarantee of absolute en ners = "ae = a 
the razor. Send fur Catalogue. 


Razors Complete, $2.00. Sets, $3.50 and up. 
The New Star Stropper, $1.50 


KAMPFE BROS., 8-12 Reade St., New York 


Or all leading dealers in high-class cutlery. 


PATENT SECURED 











Or Fee Returned. FREE opinion as to patent- 
SS at vility. Send for Guide Book and \ hat to Invent, finest 


us advertised free in Patent Record. SAMPLE COPY FREE. 





| Treasury, ‘‘ 











publications issued for free distribution. Patents secured by 
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i EVANS, WILKENS @ CO., 667 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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A Royal Accomplice 


LITTLE episode that did not get into the 
press, ef pour cause, occurred during a 
recent visit of the King to Blenheim. 

A crook who was well acquainted with the 
castle made up his mind to steal a valuable 
clock that he knew was in the King’s bed- 
room. 

He slipped in unperceived, at an hour when 
he knew the sovereign to be away, and coolly 
proceeded to take down the clock, which sat 
on a high mantel. He had scarcely mounted 
a chair that would enable him to reach it, 
however, when suddenly the door opened and 
who should appear but Edward himself. 


For a second the thief gave himself up for | . 


lost, but soon his audacious nature took the 
upper hand and he turned to the King. 


‘*A thousand pardons for my audacity, 
Your Majesty,’’ he said with apparent dismay, | 


“but this clock is very heavy; would Your 


Majesty deign to hold the chair lest I slip in | 


getting it down?”’ 

The King, persuaded that this must be a 
member of the household taking the clock for 
repairs, good-naturedly held the chair, and 
with profuse thanks and humble apologies the 
man disappeared. 

Some hours later the King was notified that 
a clock was missing from his apartment and, 
as no trace of it could be found, it must have 
been stolen. 

‘Never mind,’’ said he, smiling; ‘‘ I was 
an accomplice to the theft; in fact, I held the 
chair for the thief, so better say nothing about 
it.’’ And they didn’t. 


An Elastic Ambition 


VER since Lyman J. Gage, when Secretary 
of the Treasury, announced in a speech 


that a number of requests had been made him | 
to recommend young men to fill positions | 


paying $25,000 annually, the Treasury 
Department has been besieged by applica- 
tions. The changes in personnel» in that 
Department that are taking place under 
Secretary Shaw have stimulated many young 
men to apply for all grades of service, from 
the Collectorship of Ports to plain Treasury 
messenger. The fact that two assistant sec- 
retaries have risen from the position of mes- 
senger has made that office desired by many 
who believe they might do likewise. 

All these instances of ambition are, of 
course, quite creditable, but there is an amus- 
ing side to some of the cases. Some of the 
young men, whose spelling and grammar 
betray a woeful lack of preparation, are not at 
all diffident in their eagerness to assume posi- 
tions requiring great capacity and experience. 

Some time ago a candidate who was mani- 
festly unfitted for the portfolio sought to 
secure through the influence of the Secretary 
of the Treasury the post of United States 
Ambassador to one of the leading European 
Powers. Denied that, the applicant was 
‘* willing to accept ’’ a consulship or a special 
Treasury commissionship abroad, but finally 
compromised on a modest clerkship in Wash- 
ington. It is interesting, as a study in per- 
severance, to note that he actually got the 
latter position. 

This attitude of seeking an exalted office, 
but with a willingness to accept anything that 
may be offered, is frequently met with among 
applicants. 

“It reminds me,”’ 


on the outskirts of a circus. 
suspenders. 
designed for boys. 

‘** Here you are for suspenders. 
and the best. 


then, stretching them to the full capacity of 
the elastic, he would add, ‘ and just the thing 
for men.’ ’’ 


Ammunition Wasted 


ENATOR COCKRELL, of Missouri, is of 
the old school of politicians, especially 
as regards the idea of making a personal 
canvass of his State when the exigencies of 
the situation appear to demand it. 
During his tour of the State the venerable 
Senator one day found himself in a com- 
munity which seemed fairly alive with 
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Ask the MAN who OWNS ONE. 


~ 


“Like a chip on his shoulder 
every Packard Owner 
carries his Packard Car.” 

Ready to defend it enthusias- 

tically, aggressively against 

attacks. BEcAUSE—clearly 

convinced, by all tests, of its 

invincible reliability, ease of 
operation and simplicity. 


He «Stands By”’ His Car — 
Its defense “rests on him.” | 


Price $2500.00 ] 
Seats 5 People 
Write Dept. P for Illustrated Booklet ‘a 
Packard Motor Car Company, Warren, Ohio 











said the Secretary of the | 
of a man I saw many years ago | 
He was selling | 
They were very short, doubtless | 


The latest | 
Suspenders for boys,’ he would | 
say, exhibiting them at the normal size, and | 





to-day regulates the 


’ 
world’s time 
An illustrated history of the 
watch sent free upon request 
to 
Elgin National Watch a 


OX 





Can you fill either of these positions? 
There are 25,000 journals in the U. S. all 
looking for good matter. Learn to produce 
it through our course in 


JOURNALISM 


Write to-d 
By MAIL far Cotalagit, 
notes Soveepentes School of eractiom, 
a 8 Majestic B: dg. Detr oie Mi 























WATER MOTOR FAN 


j FOR 
EC“ WINDBURN 
















Unlike any toilet creain ; contains neither grease, nor glycer- Can be connected 
ine, and ‘nothing harm- $ 50 with any spigot or 
ful. Sof tens skin, | Rubber = attached to wall. 
hs es ” erson can 
blackheads. oe gay adjust it ably and without 

HANDSOME Prices | | effort. 
SAMPLE JAR FREE May be 50c. F | Diameter, inches. Makes 
used 2000 na a Minute. 


For sale by druggists |<. 
and all dealers in |ad- 
toilet articles. Price | van- 
50c. or $1.00 a jar. 
Send for free booklet. 

Either article postpaid on receipt of price. 


POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 106 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Throws a current of air as 
strong as any $15 electric 
fan, without any noise or 
annoyance. It has no equal 
for the sick room. Descrip- 
tive Circular Free. 


PRICE, COMPLETE, $1. ENTS WANTED 
DELAWARE RUBBER 00., ed 84, eat ‘Warket Street, Phila., Pa. 


tage 
with the cream. 
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Shirts to Measure, $1.50 


and up, according to material. Same careful custom 
work in each shirt. Samples of best domestic and 
imported shirtings, new 1903 designs, sent on request, 
with easy, accurate measurement chart. Five min- 
utes’ attention from any man who is dissatisfied with 
his present shirt supply (whether from price or lack 
of fit) will put him in the way of getting a perfect 
shirt at as little as he has formerly paid for store- 
bought shirts. 

Detachable buttons, like waistcoat buttons, if pre- 
ferred. Your initials upon label. Measurements 
kept on file and samples of other goods sent when 
received. Money refunded on any dissatisfaction. 
Express paid on all shipments. Clean, light fac- 
tory in Medina, N. Y. 

BEACH & NEWELL, 1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Reference: Western National Rank, N. Y. 























The 
Overland 
Limited 


California 


the most luxurious train in the world, 
leaves Chicago 8.00 p.m. daily. Less 
than three days to San Francisco. 
Magnificent equipment. Electric 
lighted throughout. 


The Best of Everything. 


Two other fast trains leave Chicago 10 a.m. 

and 11.30 p.m. daily, with through service 
to San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Portland via the 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific and 




















Southern Pacific Railways 
All agents sell tickets via 
s route. 
Illustrated booklets on 
application to 

W. B. KNISKERN, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

or E. L. LOMAX, 

QMAHA, NEB. 











‘00 BUYS A RUNABOUT 


The rapid increase in the volume of our 
business and the vast number of satisfied 
customers on our books prove We Can serve 
your interests t. ‘ 
We manufacture a full line of Buggies, Car- 
riages, Wagons and Harness of very superior 


These four essentials are to be found in every vehicle 
and set of harness sent out by us. We employ only 
skilled mechanics in all departments and furnish them 
with the very best materials. With the entire output of 
two enormous modern factories and superb shipping 
facilities at our disposal, we are able to furnish high- 
‘grade vehicles at prices that— quality considered— 

POSITIVELY DEFY COMPETITION 

All goods guaranteed and shipped on approval. Money 

back if you are not satisfied. Write at once for our 
catalog and special inducement ; it will interest yo 
Union Buggy Co 


402 Saginaw St. 
and ads for merchants. 15,000 C UTS. 


in stock, for 40 different lines of trade. Nearly 
half a million already sold. 
business and send for selected proofs 


HARPER 
ILLUSTRATING SYNDICATE, Columbus, Ohio 
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children. Such an assemblage of little folk 
he had seldom seen before. Coming to one 


doorway about which were clustered some | 
the Senator 


dozen or more of children, 
stopped for a moment to chat with the 
comely woman leaning upon the gate. She 
was presumed by Mr. Cockrell to be the 
mother of all the tots gathered about her. 
So, politely doffing his hat, the Senator 
inquired: 

“* Madam, 
dren, may I not?’’ 

“* Certainly,’’ replied the lady. 

When he had finished his wholesale contract 
the Senator turned to the attractive woman at 


the gate and said: 


| Yours, 





““Seldom have I seen lovelier children. 
madam?’”’ 

The woman blushed deeply. 

** Ah, of course they are,’’ 
gested Mr. Cockrell. ‘‘ The little treasures, 
from whom else could they have inherited 
those limpid eyes, those rosy cheeks, those 
profuse curls, those comely figures and those 
musical voices?’’ 

But still the lady blushed. 

‘*By the way, madam,’’ concluded the 
Senator, ‘‘may I impose upon your good 
nature to the extent of asking that you 
tell your estimable 
Cockrell called upon him this afternoon?’’ 

‘* Excuse me, sir,’’ said the woman, “I 
have no husband.”’ 

‘* But these children, madam—surely you 
are not a widow?”’ 

‘‘T fear there’s some mistake, sir. 
an orphan asylum.’’ 


gallantly sug- 


This is 


Greatness Thrust Upon Him 
INTERESTING story is told in regard 


N 
A to Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay, Com- | 


missioner of Education for Porto Rico, who 
has just introduced in the Executive Council 
of that island a bill establishing a Porto Rican 
University. 

It seems that notwithstanding his pro- 


| nounced success there Doctor Lindsay ac- 
| cepted his appointment to Porto Rico under 


| publicist by 


protest and regarded the post as a place of 
exile. During his connection with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Professor Lindsay 
was favorably known personally and as a 
both President McKinley and 
President Roosevelt. The Professor had 
interested himself in creating sentiment in 
favor of a Department of Commerce, and 
made it known to President Roosevelt that he 
should like to become Assistant Secretary of 
that Department. It was with great elation, 


| therefore, that he hastened from Philadelphia 








to the White House one day in response to an 
invitation by telegraph. 

“** Glad to meet you again, Doctor Lindsay,”’ 
said the President warmly. ‘‘ I’ve decided 
to give you the appointment.”’ 

The Professor began to return thanks. 

** Not at all, not at all,’’ said the President. 
‘**T realize it will be somewhat of a sacrifice 
for you.’’ 

The Professor, who looked upon the Assist- 
ant Secretaryship which he had in mind as 
an advancement, was amazed at-the Presi- 
dent’s point of view. 

“‘It will be new work and hard work, but 
you’re just the man to make a big success of 


| it. When can you start?”’ 


‘* Whenever you’ re ready for me to go ahead 
with the work,’’ responded Doctor Lindsay, 
unaware that he was pledging himself to go 
to the West Indies. 

“*Good,’’ said the President; ‘‘ 
sider that settled.’’ 


Before he reached the street Doctor Lindsay | 
discovered that he had been appointed Com- | 


missioner of Education for Porto Rico. He 
tried to see the President again to enter em- 
phatic protest. He felt as if he were being 
summarily deported. But Mr. Roosevelt was 
extremely busy, and the long wait gave the 
Professor a chance to cool down and consult 
his friends. Though they agreed with him 
that to go to Porto Rico seemed to be to 
abandon all his plans for success, they pointed 
out that he had accepted the appointment and 
even thanked the President for it, and that it 
would never do to refuse the position. 

Thus, rebelling against his fate, the 
Professor sailed for the island. Once there 
he set to work with great enthusiasm, and the 
project forthe University of Porto Ricois one 
of the results of his endeavors. 


The Marrow of Conviction 


ston B. PARKER, Chief Justice of the 
New York Court of Appeals, who has 


| been prominently mentioned for the next 
State your line of | 


Democratic Presidential nomination, ad- 
| dressed a large assemblage of law students at 


I may kiss these beautiful chil- | 


husband that Senator | 


we'll con- | 





fishing and hunting. 


reliable firearm. For over 39 


Where STEVENS FIREARMS are not 
carried by dealers, we will ship express 
|) prepaid on receipt of price. 


CHICOPEE FALLS 


pleasant ways of spending your vacation. 
But to thoroughly enjoy yourself, 
years STEVENS 
regarded as STANDARD all over the world. Our line 


Rifles — — Pistols— 


AP Re 


25 


HE season for out-of-door life is at hand and you are probably looking 
forward to your annual outing. 


A few days in camp is one of the most 


You will find plenty of sport in 
you must have a 
FIREARMS have been 


—Shotguns _ 


Our aibees- catalog contains much 
valuable information about shooting. 
Mailed free upon eagneet, 


(_— 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL co. 
165 MAIN STREET 


MASSACHUSETTS 





PEARLINE TAKES THE 
HARD WORK OUT OF 
WASHING AND CLEANING 





SIMPLY A 
| MATTER OF 
_—_e 








Tt Wont Hurt. 


| a a WY J ordinary wash if she 


uses PEARLINE TaN 
Pearline’sWay 





— Wont even over 
tire a delicate 
woman to do an 


Wey act ite een asie 
ravi gy Cotowred (o Mester avele ty 
Se leitntemcre) tee 
thing was done to 
make washing a 


Womans Work 















in each town to ride and exhibit sample bicycle 


1901-'02 Models, best makes, $7 to $10 
500 2ND-HAND WHEELS 


all makes and models good as new $3 to $8. 
Great Factory Clearing Sale. We ship on 

roval and 10 days’ trial without a cent 
in advance. 

EARN A BICYCLE taking orders for 
us. Write at once for dargain /ist and our 
wonderful special offer to agents. Tires, 
equipment, sundries, half price. 
AUTOMOBILES Seapine in new and second hand 
a and Motor Cycles. All makes 
and styles. If interested write 1? Automobile Catalogue. 


MEAD CYCLE CO.,, Dept. 54-G, CHICAGO, ILL. 





703 Models high-grade $9 to $15 | 





DEAFNESS 
The Morley 


Ear-Drum 
is the most recent and most 
effective invisible device 
for the relief of deafness. 
It is easily adjusted, com- 
fortable and safe. Send 
for descriptive booklet. 


The Morley Company, Dept. T 
19 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 






























Banking by Mail 


An absolutely safe and convenient method of 
saving money. You can deposit your money 
in our Big, Strong, Savings Bank by mail no 
matter where you live. We pay 


4% Interest 


Compounded semi-annually, on any amount 
from one dollar up. This is better than Stocks 
and Bonds. Our immense capital and strong 
official board guarantee security. 


Write for booklet‘ K," “ Banking by Mail.” l 


THE FEDERAL TRUST CO. 
| CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Capital, $1,500,000 ‘* The City of Banks’’ 


















Mothers ard fathers, do 
you realize that in order 
to maintain the perfect 
health of your children, 
they must receive the 
proper proportions of 
heat, bone and muscle- 
making and nerve and 
brain-building food ? 


Shredded 
Whole Wheat Biscuit 


contains all these food properties in correct proportion. 
In providing it, you are supplying a food that properly 
and completely nourishes the whole body and that 
will make men and women with sound teeth, 
strong bones, firm flesh, elastic muscles and 
good nerve and brain power. 


Buy it of Your Grocer. 


Send for “‘ The Vital Question” (Cook Book, illus- 
trated in colors) FREE. Address 


% THE NATURAL FOOD CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Will soon be here, when every boy will want to 
make a noise. Don't rum chances of lockjaw 
using a toy pistol, but buy a 


YOUNG AMERICA | 
DOUBLE ACTION 5 
REVOLVER ° 
SAFE — RELIABLE 
22 Caliber, 7 shot, rim fire. 
32 Caliber, 5 shot, rim or center fire. 

If not to be had of your dealer write us, enclos- 
ing amount, and we will supply you by return 
mail, sending prepaid. Catalog free. 

a & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 











$3.00 COASTER BRAKE 


| 
Can be attached directly to any bicycle. Screws on hub in place 
of sprocket. Furnished in all sizes. For particulars address | 

| 


CANFIELD BEREAKE OO... Corning, N.Y. 


| a practicing lawyer. 
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Columbia University during the past month. 


After speaking briefly of the general nature | | 


of the litigation brought before the august 
body at the head of which he presides, he 
recalled several of his early experiences as | 
There was one point 
in his remarks that seemed to make a uni- 
formly strong impression on all that large 
audience of men, for continued applause fol- 
lowed the narration of the incident. 

When Judge Parker—then Mr. Parker— 


| 
| 
| 


| argued his first case before the Court of 
| Appeals, he was prepared to talk for an hour | 


in elaborate fashion. He believed that a 


| shorter argument would be of little effect | 


with the court. When, however, he appeared | 
before the seven dispensers of justice he was 
seized with stage fright and for a minute or 
two could say nothing. The judges were 
entering the case in their books, and Chief 
Justice Church, glancing up, 
embarrassment of the young lawyer. He 
laid down his pen, looked kindly at the un- 
nerved youth and bade him proceed with his 
case. Then Mr. Parker seemed lifted out of 
himself and, instead of the long introduction 
he had planned, he blurted out, ‘ Your 
Honor, this is the point’’—and for twenty 
minutes the point and the point alone was 
argued. The next day the decision was 
announced and Mr. Parker had won the case. | 
Therein lay his success—in the ability to 
get at the point and impress the point upon 
those who were there to judge. He quickly 


| realized the futility of a verbose harangue 


and the importance of pithy brevity came 
over him like a flash. 

We waste much time and many words in 
adorned argument and verbal pyrotechnics. 
We often use a paragraph where a sentence | 
will adequately and forcefully convey the | 
thought and impress it upon the hearer. A 
little experience will prove to one that as 
brevity is the soul of wit, so is it the very 
marrow of conviction. 


Rud 


Geographical 
Limericks 
By R. H. B. 


I. Discretion 
A Maiden who lived in N. Y. 
Was asked by her Beau out T. W. 
** I think,’’ she replied, 
** We'd best stay inside, 
For you kngw how the Neighbors D. T.”’ 


II. Vexatious Texas 
A Bride on a visit to Tex. 
Wrote home, ‘‘ There’s one thing to perplex us ; 
We're accustomed now quite 
To the Scorpion’s bite, 
But Tarantulas certainly Vex.!”’ 


Ill. The Cheerful Friend 
A Chap who resided in Fla. 
Said “‘ For heat there is no place that’s Ha.” 
But a Friend promptly said, 
“* Perhaps when you're dead 
Your state will be many times Ta.!”’ 


IV. A Frigid Lover 
A Maiden who lived up in Mich. 
Said, “‘ Of ice cream I'd like half a Dich.” 
But her Beau coldly said, 
While negating his bead, 
“| fear you will just have to Wich.!’’ 


V. Painfully Economical 
A Dentist who practiced in Me. 
In his tooth had a terrible Pe. 
** Pull it out,’’ Somcone cried ; 
“* Who's to pay mc?” he sighed, 
**I don’t work when there’s nothing to Ge.!”’ 


VI. An Optimist 
A Lady who lived down in Md. 
Said, ‘I'll grant that it isn’t a Fd. 
But nevertheless 
You'll have to confess 
That it’s very much better than Nd.! *’ 


VII. A Matter of Accent 
A Tourist who reached Tena. 
For brandy at once made a plea: 
Quoth the bartender, ‘‘ Pray, sir, 
Use language au fait, sir ; 


noticed the | 





In Memphis it’s called Hena.’’ 


Rest. 


**Comfort Chairs.’’ 


Mountains, 
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YOU ALL OVER 


LOUNGE IN IT 
LIE IN IT—SIT IN IT 
SWING IN IT 


Whatever your inclination, a Comfort Chair will give complete 
It’s just plain, absolute comfort. 
swing, or a chair, but all three combined, 
struction you can move it anywhere. 
veranda or lawn, and if the shade moves you can move with it. The 
chair is shown herewith, but there are a dozen points of merit which 
you can learn only by sitting in the chair itself, or reading our book, 
If you can see enough of the good features from 
this illustration to order at once, call upon your furniture or hardware 
dealer, or send us $3.50 and we will ship direct to you—you pay the 
freight—or for $4.00 we pay freight to any point East of the Rocky 
North of New Mexico and North Carolina. 
desire to know more about Comfort Swings first, 
send for the book. 
literature free, if you mention THE Post. 


Made entirely of metal and fancy colored canvas. 
The material is light and firmly braced, 
in black enamel. ’ y 
space of only 4% x 31 inches. . 
folded by removing only four stove bolts. 
Perfectly simple. 
Haggard & Marcusson Co. 
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Not a hammock, or a 
and so simple in con- 
Get in a shady corner of 










If you 









We are glad to mail all 














finished 
Folds compactly, occupying 


Is set up or 





422 South Canal Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 













With Your Name $1.50 





Send us $1.50 and we will make you a heavy, sub- 
stantial door mat (size 16 x 30 inches) with your name 
or initials cut in the design. These mats give many 
years’ wear —are clean and sanitary — corrugated and 
hand perforated ; well worth $3.50, and far superior to 
ordinary molded mats. Larger size (18 x 32 inches) 
$1.95. Your name in the mat prevents theft. 

We supply rubber mats to all parts of the U.S. All 
sizes, shapes and kinds — for homes, offices, churches, 
hotels, stores. Catalog of mats, rubber sponges, com- 
plexion and bath brushes, etc., on request. 

Remittances should be postal or éxpress orders, 

not local checks. 


WESTERN RUBBER MFG. CO. 
306 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 


Fence Life and Looks 
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A fine specimen of what a lawn, park or 
cemetery fence should be — graceful yet 
unobtrusive in design, strong enough to 
stand a lifetime of strenuous wear without 
rotting, sagging or losing its beauty. 
Powerfully woven of galvanized steel wire. 
Catalog showing styles, 10 to 50c. aft. Free. 


DWIGGINS WIRE FENCE CO., 
15 Dwiggins Avenue, Anderson, Ind. 


The SUN Typewriter No. 2 


Built on standard prin- 
ciples with superior ad- 
vantages. 

A revelation in every 
feature including 


Price $40.00 

Sun Typewriter Co, 

239 Broadway 
New York 
















Enable those helpless in lower limbs to go about with 
absolute ease and comfort. PROPELLED ENTIRELY 
BY HAND. Noiseless, light running. Strong, sim- 
ple, safe. Our Illustra’ ogue Free, 
shows many tricycles and invalid chairs specially 
designed for the comfort of cripples and invalids 
however afflicted. Address 
THE WORTHINGTON MFG. CO., B, Elyria, 0. 


Dept. 
[Successors to Fay Tricycle and Invalid Chair Co.) 














SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


i| Steel Pens 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
Sample card, 12 pens different patterns, will 
be sent for trial on receipt of 6 cents in postage 
stamps. Ask for card R. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway New York 

















He Was a Club-Man 


and his family lived well — until he died ; when there 
was nothin left. The mother had to work—$0 did 
the oldest c ildren, instead of going to school. 

Our booklet “The How and the Why” tells how 

ou can protect your family and save. We insure 

y mail. 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 

921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





CHEAP RATES California, Bs heapy pep Oregon 


Colorado, e secure r 
rates on household goods of intending settlers to the 
above States. Writeforrates. Aflap of California, FREE. 
Trans tal Freight Co., X-325 Dearborn 8t. Bt., Chicago 
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May we send you a trial 


package of 


It is a delicious food- 
drink for every member 


of the family. 


Served either hot or | 


cold by simply dissolv-| 


ing in water. 
HORLICK’S FOOD CO. 





Department P Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


A Delicious “‘ Smack” 


follows every taste of 


ALPHA 


New England 


Salad Cream 


the ideal Salad Dressing and Table Sauce. Perfects 
any dish, CONTAINS NO OLL, but if desired you 
can add your favorite brand of oil. 

Try ALPHA on salads, fish, baked beans, cold 
meats, cucumbers, sliced tomatoes, lettuce, etc. 
ALP’ is the most welcome condiment ever 
placed on your — Healthful. erred to catsup. 

Creates appetite. Aids digestion. 
cmeuceall absolutely pure. 
ir. Your money back if you don't 
ERS. 


artha Taft Wentworth Recipe Book (60 
Recipes and Suggestions) sent free for grocer's name. 
The H.J.Blodgett Co.(Inc.)54 Thayer St.. Boston, Mass. 

Also Manufacturers of W Padding 
. One tablet makes a quart of milk into 
a milk jelly more delicious, refreshing and 
nourishing than other desserts. Also 
. Package of 10 Tablets 
by mail 10 cents. No samples. 





REPEATING 
SHOTGUN 


RE care should be exercised and more 
thought given the selection of a gun 

any other article money buys. 

Fewer ——— happen with Marlin guns 
than with an . This is particu- 
larly true of arlin Grade “B,” which is not 
only a general favorite, but a special favorite 
of trap shooters. They say that it is superior 





an any other gun. It 
has a solid te oo an side ejector and throws 
empty shells away from, instead 

into the shooter’s face. 










book tells how to care for and how to 
use firearms. This valuable book free 
if you will send stamps for postage to 





THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO.: 
New ante Conn., U. se A. 

















= FOLDING BOATS. Small pack- 
age. Carry by hand. Can't sink 
or capsize. Safest, strongest boat 
made. Great Carriers. Used by 
| U.S. Navy. No boat house or re- 
| — —e be for cat., 60 en- 








THE SATURDAY 


Personally 
Conducted 


(Continued from Page 8) 


‘I think you may safely leave that to me, 
Elizabeth.’’ 

Really he was too much when he was smok- 
| ing! She gathered up her work things and 
walked into the cottage. 





He finished his pipe, rose, and then began | 


to move slowly clubward. 

| In the first twenty steps he met Miss Portia. 
Now this was opportune. He could have a 
few preliminary words with her / 

He turned. ‘‘ Hem — Portia!”’ 

“* Yes, father.’’ 

‘*T think you’ve been acting — ah —a trifle 
unwarrantedly —a trifle injudiciously of late 
—about Percy—Mr. Johnston, you know 

” 

She shook her head. ‘‘ I’m sorry, father, 
but that is something it can be of no use for 
us to talk about. If you could possibly 
understand ——’’ 

‘*Well? Well? 
I am now going down to the club—and I 
intend asking him to come back to the cottage 
with me!’’ 

‘* I'm afraid that he would hardly feel him- 
self welcome — after ” 

“*Well?”’ 

‘*T think —I think you should have apolo- 
gized to him. It’s his right! And he—he 
must know that, too! ’’ 

‘* Really, my girl, really / I think you give 
yourself a great deal of liberty of speech — 
of license, indeed! And as for your conduct 
during this present week ——’”’ 

“* Well, if—if [have——’’ She was already 
groping hysterically at her bosom for her 
handkerchief. ‘‘ Who was it forced me— me 
to do it—to—to make up to him for—for 


” 





” 


** Portia, girl —— 
** Well, you did / 


| tending you liked him so much—almost from 
| the first day he met me— you’ve been just as 


well! 


unkind—and cruel—like a death’s-head to 
all of us—refusing to see him half the time 
and—and 

** Daughter! ’”’ 

‘*T will speak out now, I wil// I—I’dhave 
gone to you if —if you’d shown any feeling for 
me! But now I’ll just have to act—act 
toward Mr. Johnston as seems best to—to 
myseif.”’ 

‘* Very well!’’ 





roared the Judge —‘“‘ very 
But I feel compelled to tell you, my 
girl —that everybody —and I merely take the 
phrase from your mother’s lips — will say that 
you are simply throwing yourself at him! ”’ 

It was enough —a thousand times more than 
enough! ‘* Mother—said—/ha//’’ Her sobs 
rose up in one choking gulp. ‘‘ But I knew 
it! I kmez it! You’re a// against me!’’ 

‘* Now —now — now! She did not say 

‘Oh, don’t talk to me,’’ she wailed, and 
pushed her way toward the cottage. 

The Judge charged on through the cedars 
in a blind fury. It will be remembered that 
he intended going over to look up Percy at the 
club. Now, automatically, he continued on 
his way. He had got no farther than his own 
boathouse when he came glaring upon the 
young man face to face. 

Now Mr. Percy, be it also remembered, had 
come to the Judge desiring to have things 
flung at him. And he stopped squarely in his 
path. ‘‘ Look here, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ I’d like 
to know if you have anything you want to say 








| to me?’’ 


| I'll stand no more from you! 





““ Say to you? 
you ? ” 


Anything I want to say to 
So he did expect an apology! Nay, 


I wish you to know that | 


After pretending — pre- 


the young sprig was demanding it—was | 


coolly holding him up for it! 
Say to you? 


““Say to you? 
I’ve just this to say to you, that 


That I con- | 


sider your behavior is—is—you’ll come to | 


} the cottage—or—I tell you that you’ve been 


acting in a way that’s scandalous, sir, scan- 
dalous — nothing short of scoundrelly!’’ 

They were standing in front of the boat- 
house which, at the foot of the bank, exactly 
faced the left wing of The Cedars; and it 
was a sounding-board which sent the Judge’s 
words directly into Miss Portia’s fair upper 
chamber. 

At the last of them she rose straight up 
from the pink silk comforter, now alas! more 
grief-marked than ever. “‘Oh/ Oh! Oh! 
I’ll walk right out of the house! How could 
he? I’ll not stay here a day longer! 
when Mr. Johnston had just spoken so nodly 
—so forgivingly about him, too!”’ 

It was the ominous loudness of the Judge’s 


And | 


PATENT 


j , | ent is allowed. 
language—and the imp of the untimely— | 
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Bing? CEE A AE AI eT OLE LIL LALLA ALD LOO  E 


No other article so important in making absent ones 
happy and your traveling comfortable. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Purchase through home dealers, but do not fail to in- 
vestigate the advantages offered in our new spoon feed. 


L. E. Waterman Company 


173 Broadway, New York 
12 Golden Lane, London 







6 Rue de Hanovre, Paris 





You'll enjoy photography most 


Folding Weno 
HAW K-EYE 


WITH EXTRA EQUIPMENT. 


A magnificent camera for any purpose. 





The extra equipment 
includes long focus extra rapid rectilinear lens, extension bed, rising 


and falling front. All Folding Wenos use Perforated Daylight Load- 
ing or Cartridge Film. 
Glass plate attachment fits interchangeably with back cover. 


No. 3 Special Folding Weno Hawk-Eye, pictures 34% x4\, $15.00 
Do., with extra equipment, 22.50 
No. 4 Folding Weno Hawk-Eye, pictures 4 x5, 22.50 
Do., with extra equipment, 27.50 
Plate attachment for any of above, 3.00 


BLAIR “CAMERA CO. 


Hawk- Cata 
lawk-Eye Catalogue Rochester, N. Y. 


free by mail. 





EASIER TO ROW ABORAITEA.S SAFE 






Write Price 

to-day 15 foot 

for boat crated 

free 

catalogue. $29.00 
Made of steel. Practically indestructible. Air chamber each 


Mullins’ Galvanized 
Steel Pleasure Boats 


end, Cannot sink. Cannot leak. Require no caulking. Ideal 
boat for family use, summer resorts, parks. Guaranteed 


ww. H. Mullins, 354 Depot St., Saiem, O. 








No atto: *s | 
fee until sat. | Ppa de LP We 
Write for /uventor’s Guide. 6 mo. trial. Big Illustrated Mag. Questions Ansd. 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. WESTERN EMPIRE, 50 Times Building, Los Angeles 
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DORMITORY. 


Jacob Tome 
Institute 


Boarding School for Boys 
Port Deposit, Maryland 


A secondary school marked by two pre- 
eminent features. 

First. A great endowment, exceeding 
$2,000,000, affording the best facilities. 
Over $800,000 expended on grounds, build- 
ings, reservoir for pure water, drainage. 

Second. A site of unsurpassed beauty, 
two hundred feet above the Susquehanna 
River, commanding a view of the River 7 
and the Chesapeake Bay for eleven miles. 

Prepares for college, teclinical school or 
business. Midway between Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. Manual training, phys- 
ical culture, athletic sports, swimming 
pool. 

Annual charges: 
board, etc., $400; no extras. 
to residents of Maryland. 

For illustrated circular, address 


A.W. HARRIS, LL.D., Director. 
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New Fngland 


CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


In a Conservatory building erected for 
its exclusive use and surpassing in size, 
grandeur and equipment any institution 
of the kind in the world, the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music presents 
advantages unparalleled in this country 
or abroad. 

The scope of its courses is such that 
no limitations are set upon the student’s 
ambitions. 

Every Department Under a Master 


Pianoforte, Organ, Orchestral Instru- 
ments and Vocal Music courses are 
supplemented by such other’ branches, 
as, History of Music, Theory, Language, 
Diction, Piano and Organ Tuning, Choir 
Training, Musical Journalism. 

Department of Elocution and Oratory 
affiliated with Emerson College. 

The Concerts, Recitals and daily asso- 
ciations are in themselves wofth more 
to the student than the cost of tuition. 

Graduates are eagerly sought as 
teachers. 

GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


All particulars and year-book will be sent on application. 






















tuition, $100, room, 
Free tuition 



































Peekskill Military Academy 
PEEESKILL-ON-HUDBSON, Bw. TF. 


70th Year. Prepares for Col- 
leges and Gov ernment Schools 





gents’ grade certificate. U.S. 


Department. 
equipped Gymnasium. For 
illustrated catalogue apply to 


THE PRINCIPALS 


The UNIVERSITY PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


BOYS ONLY— Boarding and Day Departments —ITHACA, X. Y. 
Prepares for Cornell and Al! Tigh-Class Colleges 
CERTIFICATES ACCEPTED SINCE 1895, 
Junior House opens September, 1903. Summer Term 
opens July 16, for a weeks. (Circulars.) Fall Term 
opens September 24th. Send for illustrated Catalogue to 


CHARLES A. STILES, 110 Avenue E, ITHACA, N.Y 


Results for Writers 


MSS. sold on to ex- 
clusive publishers or to nearly 2,000 
publishers by our syndicate; also 
criticised and revised ; J 
and Story Writing taught by mail. 
Send for free booklet, “Wi 
» for Profit”; tells the whole story 
Thornton West, Editor-in- “Chief; 4 founded, 1895. 


NATIONAL PRESS ASS’N, 67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis 


Resident and day school for 

upent minary : cept Boer young ladies. Ex- 
advantages of loca- 

tion; beautiful building; sew hs — artistic furnishings ; 
cultured home life. Regular and 
pupils limited. Expenses moderate. For catalogue address 


THE PRINCIPAL, 1760 Q Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


























H Thorough business course. Re- | 


} Army Officer detailed by War | 
‘ew and fully | 


| which led Mrs. Morris to choose this particular | 


violence of emotion. 
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moment to seek her tortured offspring for an 
understanding! 

Not that the girl was now showing any | 
As she stood before her 
mirror swiftly putting up her hair, her atti- 
tude was the frozen calm of final tragedy. 

‘Don’t speak to me, mother,’’ she said, 


waving a hand wearily. 





‘** Portia, I want you to feel in this matter 
that I am your dearest friend.’’ 

‘* Oh, it’s too late to say that, now/ Yes- 
terday I could have believed it—or even 
half an hour ago! ”’ 

‘Portia’ What do you mean?’’ Mrs. 
Morris wished that the girl had been ten years 
younger so that she might have grasped and 
shaken her. ‘‘ But I shall have no more talk 
with you! Either you will give me your 
word to see Mr. Johnston hereafter only about 
the cottage, or we pack up for the city, 
Monday! I’ve been patient and taken your 
part for altogether too long! ’’ 

**Yes!’’—with a laugh from a hundred 
fifth acts—‘‘ after telling father that I was 
simply throwing myself at him!’’ 

Mrs. Morris let herself down on the pink | 
silk comforter. ‘‘ Do you tell me—that— | 
the— Judge —said — (that ?’’ | 

‘* Yes, and I know it’s true, too, by the way | 


| he—he let it out!’’ 


“All right, Portia, I'll say nothing more 
just now—to you/’’ But as she left the 
room, with skirts swirling after her, it was not 
hard to guess whom she would have some- 
thing more to say to. Five minutes later 
Portia was breathlessly crossing the ‘‘ plaza’’ 
through the dusk. 

Her hurrying figure was recognized by a 
sorely wounded young man at a window of 
the clubhouse reading-room. He hastened 
to join her. She poured the balm of her 
tearful loveliness upon him, and half uncon- 
sciously they took the way to Lovers’ Walk. 

‘* Mr. Johnston,’’ she cried, when once they 
were within its moonlit shadows, ‘‘I heard 
all that father said, and | just want to say 
that the more he hates you and is cruel, and 
—so unjust to you—the more it makes me 
respect and feel for you—and—and ’’—she 
swallowed a sob—‘‘ and both he and mother 
said all they could to me, too, to-night. But 
I don’t care if you—if you——’”’ 

He rose to it with husky rapture. ‘‘ Oh, 
Miss Morris—Portia/ You know how I feel 
—how much I—how much I care for you 

”’ He foundered, but labored on again. 


” 


**You’re the only person in the world —— 

‘*I—I know,’’ she said, and with more 
assuaging sobs, dropped to his shoulder. 

‘IT think,’’ she murmured, after a time, 
‘I think as long as you have one /rve friend, 
even if one’s father—and mother—are 
against you,*it doesn’t seem to matter!’’ 

‘Yes, it only seems to—to draw people 
more together.’’ And most decidedly, some- 


| thing had! 


That part of the proceedings having been 


| very satisfyingly settled, Miss Portia straight- 


ened herself up, dried her eyes and donned 
the mantle of the businesslike in a way that 


considerably astonished the bliss-engulfed 
young man. 
** Now, we mustn’t lose any time,’’ she said | 


intensely ;-‘‘ we’d better take a boat and go 
out on the lake, so we can decide what to do!"’ 
He fetched around his skiff. They pushed 
off, both very silent and deep in thought. 
“T’m afraid,’ he anxiously suggested, 
after a time, ‘‘ that it is going to be awfully 
hard pulling to get the Judge’s consent.’’ 
““Oh—/dhat/’’ She put it altogether aside. 


| ‘*That’s something we'll never get until— 


” 


until She began to weep again, but it 
was less with regret than wrath. ‘‘ They’re 
going to take me away Monday, and they’ll 
keep you from ever seeing me again — if they 





|can. . . . Don’t you—don’t you see that 
| we’lljust have to go ahead — bcfore they do ?”’ 


| want me enough —— 


| the Tourist Express going through at ten- 
| thirty. 
| take it at the junction. 
| but we’ve got to-morrow, Sunday, yet!”’ 


| again?’’ 
jal courses. Number of | 


Mr. Johnston was staggered. 
aunt / you know ——”’ 
She looked at him. 


” 


** But, my 
“Why, if you don’t | 


“Oh, Ido/’’ he cried. ‘‘ Only I thought, 
maybe —it’s pretty sudden, you know, so to 


speak. You think we'd better run away— 
elope ?”’ 
‘Why, what else can we do? And there’s 


We could paddle across the lake and | 
It’s too late to-night, 


Percy put down the oars and rubbed a per- 
spiring forehead. ‘‘ Well, but don’t you 
think, first, that it’d be only wise for me to 
make some attempt to talk to the Judge 


*** Attempt to talk tohim again?’ Why, 
can’t you see—can’t you see, that every day 
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school teacher, 


the demand. 





to grow with their business. 


Opportunity made this man President. 


Are You Dissatisfied? 








If you knew you could get a better 


If your work is not congenial ; 
earning as much as vou would be able to com- 
mand in another place, let us help you toa position 

of greater remuneration. 
We have helped others ; 
you are a lawyer, merchant, physician, bookkeeper, 
mechanic, electrician, cashier, engineer, or are engaged in 
any trade or profession, we have or can find the opportunity for which you 

are looking, and which will lead you to ultimate success. 
SUCCESS let us analyze the cause. 


position by simply asking for it with- 
out jeopardizing your present place, 
you would do it, wouldn’t you? 


if you are not 


Tell us your ambition. 


we can help you. Whether 


IF YOU ARE NOTA 


Perhaps it is due to lack of opportunity. 


LET US ADVISE YOU how to use your talents to the best advantage 
The cry for competent men reaches us from all sides. 
Let us know your capability. 


It is free. 
We cannot begin to supply 


COLLEGE MEN if you are looking for an opening into active commercial or 
professional life we can help you. 
We have or can quickly find a place for you. 


Business houses want you 


EMPLOYERS OF INTELLIGENT HELP ate you looking for the bes 


aumea? WRITE US YOUR 





NEEDS. 


Isn’t it reasonable to suppose that giieettindibtiens in high-class publica- 


tions will put us in touch with many high-grade men? Let us know your wants. We 


may now have the very man you want. 


worth an inquiry. 


If you need a man it should at least be 


ALL INQUIRIES ARE HELD IN ABSOLUTE CONFIDENCE 
' HIGHEST REFERENCES 


BUREAU OF REGISTRATION, 200 State Bank Building, Madison, Wisconsin 








from littleae acorns J 


FORTUNES 


Start with Small Savings 


We invite you to invest your money with 

us, in a non-speculative business, which 

has been operating for ten years, under 
the immediate supervision of the New York 
Banking Department. We will pay 


on your savings, which may be withdrawn at any 
time, bearing earnings for every day invested. 
3 d 


DEARBORN N JUNIOR rari catine 


Solid Golden Oak, 42 
inches long, 24 inches 
deep. Guaranteed to 








Typewriter Table Cabi- 
net ever sold at 
the price. At- 
tachment for 
holding Note 
Book, effective and 
invaluable. Shipped 
to responsible par- 
ties on approval for 
Mw $12.00, freight pre- 
paid east of the 
# Rocky Mountains. 
4 What more can we 
offer? Write for 
catalogue of 
Dearborn 
Typewriter 
Cabinets 


Me ‘ac. Ty, re 
Dearborn Desk Company, healing, 
1926 First Av., Birmingham, Ala.; 200 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 





Full particulars on request, also 
of prominent clergymen 
and professional men. 
Capital and Surplus, 
$1,100,000 
Assets, $1,600,000 


Industrial Savings os 
and Loan Co. 
1135 Broadway, New York City 


MARSHALL’S $40 Diamond Sale 


Your choice during July, of a of these rings (or any 
other style of mounting) for $40 


$8 cash and $4 a Month or $36.80 all cash 


Each diamond in this lot has our personal guarantee that 
it is the finest quality, pure white, perfect in color, cut and 
brilliancy, and absolutely free from imperfections. Mount- 
ings are 14 karat gold. 

See them at our expense 

We want you to see one of these rings, want you to ex- 
amine it. We will send your choice express p id. I 
you are perfectly satisfied, pay $8.00 and keep the ring, then 
pay $4.00 per month. Otherwise return at our expense. 

Diamonds are exchangeable 
here any time at full value on any equal purchase. 
FRE: Shows latest designs in diamonds, rings, 

DIAMOND _ pins, brooches, everything in jewelry. 
CATALOGUE Shop here by mail and save dollars. 
Everything sent for examination without advance payment. 

rite for catalog. 


GEO. E. MARSHALL (incorroratep) 
101 State Street Chicago, Ill. 


Reference— First National Bank. 








7 per cent. 
‘IMPROVEMENT BONDS 


| Issued by the City of Seattle in denominations of 


| any liquid, 





$200 and $500, pocueeains every element of security 
and certainty of prompt payment of iuterest and 
principal so eagerly sought by careful investors, 
can be purchased of 


R. F. GUERIN & CO., SEATTLE, WASH. 
U. Ss. A. Nickel-pltd 


LIQUID PISTOL W=Rv@y. 


Will stop the most vicious 
dog (or man) without per- 
manent injury. Fires and re- Z 
charges by age trigger. Loads from 

o cartridges required, Over 20 
shots in one loading. Valuable to bicyclists, unescorted 
ladies, cashiers, homes, All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 

Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 231 South St., New York, U. 8. A. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expenses low 
and can be reduced one-half by working for 
board. Railroads give our graduates 
immediate employment and_ furnish 
free passes to destinations. We have 
more places open for our students 
than we can fill, and can give choice 
of railroads in several States. Write for 
catalogue. He fay ratlroad fare to Fanesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
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PIANOS 


Have been Established over 51 Years 


They represent that rare quality 
which is prod@uced only by knowl- 
edge and skill. 

‘*Vose Quality’’ has come to be syn- 
onymous with piano perfection, be- 
cause it is the result of the most 
thorough scientific investigation and 
the greatest mechanical ingenuity. 

* 


By our easy payment plan, every family in mod- 
erate circumstances can own a fine piano, We 
allow a liberal price fur old instruments in ex- 
change, and deliver the piano in your house free of 
expense. You can deal with us at a distant point 
the same as in Boston. Send for our descriptive 
catalogue H, which gives full information, 


--vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
161 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 














ACCIDENTAL 
DISCHARGE 
I 


SAFETY HAMMERLESS » 
AUTOMATIC 


$ s eanaaiye? 
sent toany address 
cash with order 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


IVER JOHNSON, FITCHBURG, MASS,.,U.S.A 











From FACTORY to HOME aa 


ON APPROVAL — to be returned at our expense if not 
satisfactory. 


ee) $25.00 ONLY for 


this beauti- 
ful Buffet. Retail price 
ore Be ele ot) 
Rae or eA 





$45.00. Choice, quar- 
ter-sawed golden oak ; 

piano polish; hand- 
cut carvings; hand- 
somely shaped, cross- 
banded crawer fronts ; 
upper drawer has cen- 
ter division and plush 
lining; long linen 
drawer; two china 
cupboards; French 
bevel mirror 40 x 12 
inches; solid brass 
trimmingsand casters. 
46 in. wide, 60 in. high. 


CATs aL OGUE B—fine Dining-room Furniture—FREE. 
Address 54 N. Ionia Street. 


$10. 50 +“ Sst te 


iffa pase... a - 
desk. Solid oak, finished 
golden and_ polished; 
ample desk bed room; 
plenty of drawers ; built 
standard height; drop 
leaf is fitted with auto- 
matic support, when ex- 
tended oe desk 46 
in. long; upper drawer 
fitted with lock and key ; 
extension slide; ball- 
bearing casters. 

WE PAY FREIGHT east of Omaha and north 

of Tennessee — points beyond equalized. 


CATAL nip /E A— Library and Office Furniture— sent 
REE tf you address 54 N. lonia Street. 











GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MFG. CO. 
om Grand Rapids, Mich. - 








REDUCED RATES ON HOUSEHOLD GOODS | 


to and from California, Washington, Oregon, Colorado, 
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| he’s just twice as bad as he was the day be- 





fore? And now that mother’s —that mother’s 
’» She sobbed again. ‘‘ Well, they’ve 
only themselves to blame! They’ve just 


| driven us to it!’’ 


The ‘‘ us’’ decided him. 
v 
UNDAY opened very warm. Miss Portia 
did not appear for breakfast. But her 
jaded elders saw Helga carry a tray upstairs 
without any word of comment. Enough that 
between them was the understanding that they 
would be leaving The Cedars on the morrow. 
They heard the girl moving about above 
them, but she did not come down for lunch- 
eon, nor even for the five-o’clock supper. 
While they were still glooming .ver the 
dessert some of the people from the Lake 
End called in to remind them they had prom- 
ised to attend the evening service at Luna 


| Cove. 


They gazed at each other questioningly. 
Both wanted only to be left alone. 
knew they had promised to go; and now, if 
she had heard the Lake Enders reminding 


| them, and heard /hem refuse, she might think 


| they were staying to spy upon her. 


| a Sunday! 


| were not divine——! . . . In 


weakly went. 





But Portia | 


They | 


And indeed, that sign of trust did strike a 
new pang into the harassed heart of the in- | 


But nevertheless, she went 
And at 


surgent damsel. 
on with the packing of her suitcase. 


half-past eight—the house being now com- | 


pletely deserted —she fastened in her painted 
china hatpins for the last time. She grasped 
the suitcase, made her way downstairs and 
through the side-door riverward. Her eyes 
were upon a big cluster of alders. 

Behind it, Mr. Percy Johnston had been 
sitting in his Peterboro for the last half-hour, 
mopping at the back of his neck and strug- 
gling with emotions ‘‘ in bunches’’—as he 
would have expressed it. Possibly predom- 
inating in those bunches—though 


quite | 


anomalously so— was anger against this gen- | 


eral desertion of the camp which had made 
their project so 
wanted a little more of the Lochinvar in his. 
He wanted opposition—.and regiments of it. 
And also, from the depths of his imperishable 
youth there kept coming up a feeling that 
there would be a hoodoo on the business 
somehow, 
But once more he put all w 
reconsiderations behind him. 
safely be left to Portia 


eakling 
If it could not 
if that girl’s instincts 
another 
half minute he had handed her into the bow, 





| and they had started. 


About nine o’clock there smote all the woods 
aud waters of the ‘‘ Steel City Preserve’’ a 
storm which came little short of being a 
cloud-burst. Five minutes later a ‘‘ tenter”’ 
over at Alder Point suddenly rushed out into 
the lashing rain and across to Commodore 
Hickson’s veranda. ‘‘ There’s something 
bottom up away out in the middle—and 
some one clinging to it, too! ”’ 

The Commodore was already heading the 
race for his launch. Where are the eyes of 
the C/ud people? 
struck by lightning?’’ 

However, the Alder Pointers arrived in 
time. 

Some half an hour afterward a final scene 
was taking place at The Cedars. The origi- 


contemptibly easy. He | 


because they were pulling it off on | 


Are they all asleep—or | 


nal four had parts in it—the two white and | 


staggered elders, who had just got back from 


| evening service, and a brace of young people 


—the wettest that ever soaked the Japanese 


| matting of a cottage drawing-room. 


| about her temples—‘‘ 


‘* And you can’t refuse zow, father!’’ Miss 
Portia was crying —she was still somewhat 
hysterical, as her locks still hung weedily 
after my losing every- 


| thing I ever cared for in that suitcase—and 





| —and Mr. Johnston saving my life, too!’’ 


No, of a truth there was no longer any place 
for the ferocious réle of “‘ t4yvannvater/’? 
And a blessing, no less binding if most inar- 
ticulate, allowed the tortured lovers to part 
in joy and seek dry clothes. 

Percy, however, was accompanied to the 
clubhouse by flippancies from the other Steel 
City youth, which, at such a juncture, he felt 
were in the worst possible taste. 

“Oh, no doubt it’s funny,’”’ he said. ‘‘ No 
doubt it’s mighty funny! But for my part I 
don’t think you showed up particularly well 
in this business. While you were all four- 
flushing over at church, we might very well 
have been drowned! ’”’ 

And, sitting on a soap-box in his boathouse, 


| the Judge had taken a solid grip on his jaws | 


and chin and was rapidly emulsifying his 


gray matter in an attempt to figure out just | 
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| where he was at in the affair now so happily engines, etc. 225 E. 4th Street, 


| concluded. 
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of price. Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for our handsome booklet showing many 
beautiful pieces rich in quality and design, and 

quoted at figures which save 40 to 50 per cent. 
over store prices. Booklet is FREE. 
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Typewriters 
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schools of the United States and Canada — 
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| did not belong to him. 


writing machines combined. 
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The Call 
of the Wild 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Francois’ whip snapped less frequently, and 
Perrault even honored Buck by lifting up his 
feet and carefully examining them. 

It was a hard day’s run, up the Cajfion, 
through Sheep Camp, past the Scales and the 
timber-line, across glaciers and snowdrifts 
hundreds of feet deep, and over the great 
Chilcoot Divide which stands between the 
salt water and the fresh and guards forbid- 
dingly the sad and lonely North. They made 
good time down the chain of lakes which fill 
the craters of extinct volcanoes, and late that 
night pulled into the huge camp at the head 
of Lake Bennett, where thousands of gold- 
seekers were building boats against the 
break-up of the ice inthe spring. Buck made 
his hole in the snow and slept the sleep of 
the exhausted just, but all too early was 


| routed out in the cold darkness and harnessed 


with his mates to the sled. 

That day the trail was packed and they 
made forty miles; but the next day, and for 
many days to follow, they broke their own 
trail, worked harder, and made poorer time. 
As arule, Perrault traveled ahead of the team, 


packing the snow with webbed shoes to make | 


it easier for them. Francois, guiding the 
sled at the gee-pole, sometimes exchanged 
places with him, but not often. Perrault 
was in a hurry, and he prided himself on his 
knowledge of ice, a knowledge indispen- 
sable, for the fall ice was very thin, and where 
there was swift water there was no ice at all. 

Day after day, for days unending, Buck 
toiled in the traces. Always they broke 
camp in the dark, and the first gray of dawn 
found them hitting the trail with fresh miles 
reeled off behind them. And always they 
pitched camp after dark, eating their bit of 
fish and crawling to sleep into the snow. 
Buck was ravenous. The pound and a half 
of sun-dried salmon, which was his ration for 
each day, seemed to go nowhere. He never 
had enough, and suffered from perpetual hun- 
ger yearnings. Yet the other dogs, because 


| they weighed less and were born to the life, 
| received a pound only of the fish, and man- | 


This condition is created by the demand | 


for Remington operators; therefore it clearly 
reflects the 
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aged to keep in good condition. 

He swiftly lost the fastidiousness which 
had characterized his old life, A dainty 
eater, he found that his mates, finishing first, 
robbed him of his unfinished ration. There 
was no defending it. While he was fighting 
off two or three it was disappearing down the 
throats of the others. To remedy this he ate 
as fast as they; and, so greatly did hunger 


compel him, he was not above taking what | 
He watched and | 
When he saw Pike, one of the new | 


learned. 
dogs, a clever malingerer and thief, slyly 
steal a slice of bacon when Perrault’s back 


| was turned, he duplicated the performance 


| the following day, 
| whole chunk. 


vive 


getting away with the 
A great uproar was raised, 
but he was unsuspected, while Dub, an awk- 
ward blunderer who was always getting 
caught, was punished for Buck’s misdeed. 
This first theft marked Buck as fit to sur- 
in the hostile Northland envirénment. 
It marked his adaptability, his capacity to 


| adjust himself to changing conditions, the 





lack of which would have meant swift and 
terrible death. It marked, further, the decay 
or going to pieces of his moral nature, a vain 
thing and a handicap in the ruthless struggle 
for existence. It was all well enough in the 
Southland, under the law of love and fellow- 
ship, to respect private property and personal 
feelings; but in the Northland, under the 
law of club and fang, whoso tvok such things 
into account was a fool, and in so far as he 
observed them he would fail to prosper. 

Not that Buck reasoned it out. He was 





fit, that was all, and unconsciously he accom- | 


modated himself to the new mode of life. All 
his days, no matter what the odds, he had | 
never run from a fight. But the club of the | 
man in the red sweater had beaten into him | 
a more fundamental and primitive code. 
Civilized, he couid have died for a moral con- 
sideration, say the defense of Judge Miller’s 
riding-whip; but the completeness of his 
decivilization was now evidenced by his 
ability to flee from the defense of a moral 
consideration and so save his hide. He did 
not steal for joy of it, but because of the 
clamor of his stomach. He did not rob 
openly, but stole secretly and cunningly, out 
of respect for club and fang. In short, the 
things he did were done because it was easier 
to do them than not to do them. 

His development (or retrogression) was 
rapid. His muscles became hard as iron, 
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| and he grew callous to all ordinary pain. 


THE SATURDAY 


an internal as well as external 
He could eat anything, no matter 
and, 


achieved 
economy. 
how loathsome or indigestible; 


| eaten, the juices of his stomach extracted the 


| it anight in advance. 





last least particle of nutriment, and his blood | 


carried it to the farthest reaches of his body, 


building it into the toughest and stoutest of | 


tissues. Sight and scent became remarkably 
keen, while his hearing developed such 
acuteness that in his sleep he heard the faintest 


He ! 


once | 


sound and knew whether it heralded peace | 


or peril. He learned to bite the ice out with 
his teeth when it collected between his toes; 
and when he was thirsty and there was a 
thick scum of ice over the water-hole, he 
would break it by rearing and striking it with 
stiff forelegs. His most conspicuous trait 
was an ability to scent the wind and forecast 
No matter how breath- 
less the air when he dug his nest by tree or 
bank, the wind that later blew inevitably 
found him to leeward, sheltered and snug. 
And not only did he learn by experience, 
but instincts long dead became alive again. 
The domesticated generations fell from him. 
In vague ways he remembered back to the 
youth of the breed, to the time the wild-dogs 
ranged in packs through the primeval forest 
and killed their meat as they ran it down. It 
was no task for him to learn to fight with cut 
and slash and the quick wolf-snap. In this 
manner had fought forgotten ancestors. They 
quickened the old life within him, and the 
old tricks which they had stamped into the 
heredity of the breed were his tricks. They 
came to him without effort or discovery, as 
though they had been his always. And when, 
on the still, cold nights, he pointed his nose 
at a star and howled long and wolflike, it 
was his ancestors, dead and dust, pointing 
nose at star and howling down through 
the centuries and through him. And his 


| cadences were their cadences, the cadences 


which voiced their woe and what to them 


| was the meaning of the stillness, and the 





cold, and dark. 

Thus, as token of what a puppet thing life 
is, the ancient song surged through him and 
he came into his own again, and he came 
because men had found a yellow metal in the 
North, and because Manuel was a gardener’s 
helper whose wages did not lap over the needs 
of his wife and the divers small copies of him- 
self which he had managed to accumulate. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Qed 
The “Drummer” 


vs. the “Bagman” 
By James L. Ford 


N NO respect is the contrast between 
| English leisure and conservatism and the 
restless energy of our own country more 
sharply emphasized than in the methods and 
customs of the commercial travelers of both 
countries. This difference is indicated to a 
certain extent by the colloquial: term em- 
ployed in each country to characterize the 
calling of the traveling salesman. 








In | 


England he is a bagman and in America a | 


drummer. 


| the regular customers of his house, while the 
| drummer is essentially a man who talks up 


| the merits of his goods to new customers. 


To 


| a certain extent, therefore, the bagman is a 








passive agent of trade and the drummer an 
active one. 

In both countries the commercial travelers 
flock together in great hordes, but in England, 
where the rivalry is less keen than here and 
the segregation of classes a national trait, there 
is a social cohesion that is unknown here. 

There is, of course, a certain cohesion 
among American drummers, too, and it mani- 
fests itself not only in the genial groups that 
fill the smoking-cars and hotel lobbies with 
their laughter, but also in the benevolent and 
protective associations in which the greater 
part of them are enrolled. They meetione 
another on the trains, frequent the same 
hotels and sell to the same customers, but 
they work at such high pressure and are so 
intent on ‘‘ making ’’ as many towns as pos- 
sible each week that they do not allow 
themselves the hours of leisure that every 
Englishman, no matter whether he be a 
landed proprietor or a bagman, always de- 
votes to his meals. And it is im their 
respective methods of dining that the real 
difference between the bagman and the 
drummer shows itself. 

The drummer eats his dinner in a room of 
enormous proportions, for there is not a 


The one goes about with a bag | 
full of samples of goods which he offers to | 
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| hotel in any provincial city in America that 


does not boast a dining-room large enough 
to seat twice as many people as the hostelry 
can accommodate. The colored head waiter 


| who escorts him with stately tread from the 


; miles a day. 





door to his table is always provided with a 
pair of long legs, for he walks fully forty 
This major domo has a memory 
for faces that enables him to recall at once 
where the drummer sat at the last meal and 
place him on the opposite side of the room. 
It is contrary to the rules of the hotel fora 
transient guest to occupy the same seat twice 
in succession, and the head waiter is always 
anxious to keep his job. At table the drum- 
mer may find himself in company with other 
drummers or in juxtaposition to a small 
family party, with a circus advance agent, 
an Indian doctor, and a soubrette thrown in 
by the head waiter for good measure. A 
bill-of-fare arranged in eight courses is placed 
before him, and after a hasty inspection he 
says to the waiter: ‘‘ Gimme some of that 
consommé, and mind you have it hot. Then 
I'll have some shad if there’s any roe with it, 
and if not, some salmon. You can fetch 
along some sweetbread, too, and be quick 
with it all, for I’ve got to catch the two 
o’clock train.’”’ 

After finishing the sweetbread he orders 
roast chicken and what the waiter calls an 
‘‘assortment of vegetables,’’ meaning half 
a dozen dabs of squash, stewed tomatoes, 
turnips and mashed potatoes, in separate 
saucers. These are followed by snow pud- 
ding, lemon pie, a banana, a piece of cheese 
and a small cup of coffee, and within twenty 
minutes from the moment of sitting down 
the entire meal is finished. 

Very different, indeed, 


is the meal ‘of 


| the English bagman, which is consumed in 





the ‘‘ commercial ’’ room of the inn, a place 
set apart exclusively for himself and his 
kind and into which no person not actually 
engaged in the business of selling goods by 
sample would presume to intrude. As the 
hour for the meal draws near the bagmen 
assemble to exchange greetings with one 
another and enjoy a few social moments 
before sitting down at the table. There is 
no hurry, no looking at watches, no fear of 
losing a customer and, above all, no anxiety 
to be off, for though time and tide may wait 
for no man, the entire commerce of England 
must wait on the digestion of her bagmen. 

‘*Of course you’ll take the chair to-day, 
Mr. Hotspur,’’ says young Mr. Grigsby, who 
is making his first trip in paints and oils, to 
the white-haired and ruddy-cheeked veteran 
who has been selling woolen cloths for the 
past forty years and is known and respected 
in every commercial room in the three 
kingdoms, 

‘* My dear boy,”’ says the old traveler, who 
is none the less flattered by the suggestion, 
“T couldn’t think of it fora moment while 
Brother Billings is in the room.’’ 

“But you must!’ exclaims’ Brother 
Billings, who sells woolens for a rival house 
and is punctilious in his courtesy to the 
oldest traveler in his line. ‘‘I assure you 
that 
considered to-day.’’ 

““As you will, then, Mr. Billings, but I 
insist upon it that you shall be my vice.”’ 

*‘ Tf you say so,’’ rejoins the younger man. 

And a moment later, when dinner is an- 


| nounced, they seat themselves at either end 
| of the long table, Mr. Hotspur at the head 





| 
| 
| 





and Mr. Billings at the foot. The dinner, 
which is the regular ‘‘ ordinary ’’ of the inn, 
is consumed slowly and tothe accompaniment 
of general conversation, for Englishmen are 
talkative when herded together with others 
of precisely their own kind. Unlike the 
drummer who drinks only water, or occa- 
sionally tea or coffee, with his dinner, no 
matter how much he may consume at the bar, 
the bagman moistens his repast with either 
malt or alcohol, succeeded by a glass of port 
which is poured out for him when the dessert 
is placed on the table. 

It is at this moment that the chairman— at 
whose glance the waiters silently retire— 
rises to his feet and proposes the health of 
the British sovereign, which is drunk with 


| all due ceremony and solemnity, and is fol- 


lowed by other toasts and, on occasion, by a 
speech or two. On Sundays the dinner is 


more elaborate, the wine— which is openly | 


charged in the salesman’s expense account 


| as his right —of a better quality and the cere- 


monies a trifle more ornate than usual; and 
when we consider the fact that all this is 
gone through with every day in the year in 


almost every inn of any importance in Great | 
Britain, we gain some idea of the difference | 


between the drummer and the bagman and 
of the respect that every Englishman pays to 
his digestion and his sovereign. 


none other but yourself can be even | 
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